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4600 
Years Ago 
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‘ is as far back as history traces the use 
of wheat for food— 


And in all this time nothing has been 
\ lo? found that so fully and satisfactorily sup- 
plies the physical wants of man— 





And in all this time no other article of 
food has so perfectly developed in exact 





| yi proportion the life-giving elements. of 
wheat as the soda cracker— 


And in all this time no soda cracker 





\ has ever been made so carefully, so accu- 
X rately, so uniformly good as— 
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UR Maine forests do not 
30 naturally produce chest- 
nuts, walnuts or butter- 
nuts, found so abundantly in the 
Middle States, nor yet the hick- 
ory-nuts and pecans of the West. 
The boys and girls of Maine have to make 
the most of their beechnuts, acorns and hazels. 
In New England the beech -trees usually 
produce only a few scattered burs annually. 
Irregularly, once in two or three years, there is 
a small yield of nuts. Once in seven or eight 
years there is a crop which may be termed 
fairly abundant; but it is only after a long, 
uncertain period that the great prodigal ‘‘beech- 
nut year’’ occurs. 

Some old people say that this comes once in 
twenty-one years, but there is no certainty as to 
this. It comes when nature is ready. 

There are then so many nuts as to seem a 
shameful waste, so many that the millions 
of squirrels can make no headway harvesting 
them. Thousands of bushels of the small 
but delicious kernels rot under the sodden 
mats of decaying leaves. 

At the farm that autumn of 1869 we were 
not aware what the forest beeches were 
preparing until some of the boys began to 
go up into the ‘‘great woods’’ after par- 
tridges, early in September. Round the 
fields and pastures the beech growth had 
been cut away when the land was cleared, 
but on the slopes of the long ridges to the 
north and west of the farms there were 
thousands of old-growth beeches. 

‘It’s a big beechnut year,’’ the returning 
hunters said. ‘‘The woods are full of beech- 
nuts! You never saw anything like it; and 
the squirrels are thicker than mice in a corn- 
erib!’’ 

Work on a farm is always pressing at 

harvesting-time, particularly on farms like 
ours, where there are large apple-orchards. 
By September 5th the potatoes were dug 
and the corn all in, but not husked, and 
the ‘‘home orchard’’ gathered. But all the 
fall plowing had still to be done, and the 
**Baldwin orchard,’’ on the ‘‘ Aunt Hannah 
lot,’’ was still reddening in the autumn sun- 
shine. ‘There were at least three hundred 
barrels of winter fruit over there to be hand- 
picked, sorted and barreled, ready for market 
before the weather turned cold enough to 
freeze apples. 

Moreover, the old squire was away in the 
northern part of the state that autumn, 
looking after his lumbering operations for 
the coming winter. We had but one hired 
man, and much of the work, as also the 
responsibility, fell to us—the three boys at 
home. 

But we planned shrewdly for a spare day 
for beechnutting up in the great woods, and 
I believe that it was on the morning of 
October 2d that we set off. I remember that 
there was a white frost on the grass, the 
leaves were falling, and the blue jays crying 
about the bare corn-fields, as they always 
cry on these early autumn mornings. 

Two youthful neighbors, Tom and Cath- 
erine Edwards, accompanied us, and that 
made seven in the party, for besides Addi- 
son, Halstead and myself, our two cousins, 
Theodora and Ellen, who then lived at the 
farm, went with us. The girls had brought 
baskets in which to carry home the nuts, and a 
luncheon. As if it were yesterday, I seem still 
to see the sturdy figure of Tom Edwards, march- 
ing ahead of the others, with a large ‘‘beetle’’ 
over his shoulder for beating on the trunks of the 
beeches to jar down the beechnuts. Few of the 
nuts had as yet fallen. The ripened burs, how- 
ever, had already opened, and the nuts needed 
but a brisk wind to bring them down. 

Folded in the baskets, too, the girls had brought 
several sheets to spread under the trees, to catch 
the beechnuts as they fell. For after a thick 
coat of dry leaves covers the ground it is difficult 
to find these little three-cornered nuts. 

But at first we did not have much success. 
Not many of the nuts had fallen, and the trees 
were so large that by beating on the trupks 
with the beetle or the poll of an ax we could 
not make the nuts drop. Moreover, these beeches 
were too big and tall to allow us to climb and 
shake each branch by itself. 

Out of breath, Tom at last threw down the 
beetle. 

“‘Oh-h-h!”? he panted. ‘‘No use pounding 
on such trees as these! It would take a battering- 
Tum to jar them!’? And I recollect that Addison, 
hearing this, stopped, and stood regarding Tom 














thoughtfully, and then looked at the great beech | 


trunks, as one will when pondering a new idea. 


rams we read of in old times?’’ he asked. 


2eBY C. A. 


squire’s volume of 
**Josephus’’ that the 
Roman general, Titus, 
when he besieged and 
took Jerusalem, made 
use of a battering-ram 
to batter down the walls 
of the city, and that 
‘‘every stroke caused 
universal consterna- 
tion’’ among the Jews. 
According to an old 
picture, it was a huge 








|eight inches thick. 


beam, having a brazen 





'BEECHNUTS AND A BATTERING-RAM 


STEPHENS ~~ 





beech, and found a limb 
of another tree standing 
near by, from which to 
suspend the ‘‘ram.”’ 
The block was then 
attached to the middle 
of the maple log, and it 
was hauled up clear of 
the ground, so that it 
swung at a height of 
about four feet. Then, 
when the tail-rope 
was tied to the small 
end our improvised 
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DOWN CAME THE BEECHNUTS IN A SHOWER 


head likea ram. It was suspended at the center 
long tail-rope, by means of which several hun- 
dreds of soldiers pulled it back, and then let it 
go against the wall. 

‘*T suppose that it was the trunk of a big tree, 
a hundred feet long and three or four feet in 
diameter,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I suppose that it was 
the biggest tree that they could find anywhere. ’’ 

‘*We could not handle such a log as that,’’ 
Addison remarked. ‘‘But we could manage a 
smaller one, if we had it hung up so that we 
could swing it back and forth.’’ 

‘Well, it is easy enough to cut a small tree,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘Let’s do it! We could hang it up 
to the limbs of another tree near the beech that 
we wanted to jar.’’ 

We were talking over this project all the while 
the girls were laying out the luncheon. Addison 
had grasped the idea; he was always very apt 
at contriving new devices at the farm. A small 
tree trunk would answer the purpose, but ropes 
or chains were needed to suspend and swing it; 
and at last Halse and Tom went back home to 
get ropes. After two hours they returned, 
bringing a small tackle and block which we used 
at the barn, and a rope forty or fifty feet long. 

Meanwhile Addison and I had felled a maple 


ne }and cut a log from the trunk thirty feet long. 
How was it that they made the battering- | 


At the butt, which we squared, this stick was 
It would probably have 


None of us knew much, if anything, of bat- weighed seven or eight hundred pounds. 


tering-rams, although we had read in the old | 





When the boys had come back we chose a 


battering-ram was ready for use. 
by cables or chains to a high frame, and had a | 








The girls 
spread the sheets under the beech. ‘Tom and 
Halstead began pulling at the tail-rope. Addi- 
son and I, standing beside the log, undertook 
to guide it. 

At first, till a full swing of ten or twelve feet 
was obtained, we steered it clear of the beech 
trunk; then when full momentum was raised, 
we turned the course of it slightly and let it go 
against the beech. 

The big tree shook in every limb and twig, 


and down came the beechnuts in a shower. We 
shouted and cheered. 
**Good enough !’’ Addison exclaimed. ‘‘*This 


is the way to gather beechnuts!”” Tom and 
Halstead declared that this one stroke brought 
down a peck of nuts. 

The shock was repeated several times, as long 


as nuts fell freely, and incidentally we noticed | 


that at the place where the ram struck the beech 
trunk the bark and outer sap-wood were beaten 
to pulp. 

This one tree was all that we had time for 
that afternoon. The sun was getting low; we 
had soon to be on our way home. Besides, 
we had not sheets enough to catch the nuts; 
more than half of them had been lost among the 
dry leaves. But clearly the battering-ram was 
a success. We determined to take another day, 
bring more sheets, and gather each a bushel of 
beechnuts. 

It was time to pick those Baldwins. 
well aware of that fact, and it troubled us. 


We were 


In 

















Maine there is no predicting 
what may come in the way of 
cold weather after the first week 
in October. We decided to risk 
another day for beechnutting, 
however. That evening the three 
girls collected all the spare sheets at both farm- 
houses, and sewed or basted twenty of them 
together with darning-needles and twine to form 





| one great ‘‘spread,’’ which, when extended on 


the ground beneath a beech, was long and broad 
enough to catch nearly all the nuts that fell. 

In those days we were all of us very keen to 
make money to pay our expenses at Waynor 
Academy. ‘Tom and Catherine felt sure that 
an uncle of theirs, who was a grocer, living in 
Boston, would find a market for our beechnuts ; 
these nuts were then sold at retail there at ten 
cents a pint. Our ambitions rose so fast and 
hopefully that Kate Edwards got up at five the 

next morning to write a letter to this uncle, 
Henry Edwards. We were all astir early, 
and had the farm chores done in time to 
start for Beech Ridge again a few minutes 
after sunrise. 

We dragged the battering-ram near two 
other beeches that stood close together, and 
suspended it to the branch of a large 
hemlock. Meanwhile the girls had been 
unrolling and extending their great spread of 
sheets under one of the beeches. It was 
ready to catch the nuts when we set the 
ram in operation; and again that hollow- 
sounding plunk resounded through the 
forest, followed by a rattling shower. 

This morning the nuts fell even more 
abundantly than on the previous afternoon. 
At least a peck was caught on the spread 
beneath that first tree, and I think that we 
secured about as many from all the beeches 
which we battered. 

By the time we felt obliged to set off for 
home we had fully eight bushels of beech- 
nuts gathered, about five bushels of which 
had to be left there in the woods on the 
spread, to be brought out in bags the next 
morning on the back of one of the farm 
horses. By this time we had grown so 
absorbed in beechnutting that we not only 
took another day for it, but had the hired 
man help us. 

Nor was that the last day, for I have to 
record that we were so carried away by the 
new venture that the Baldwin orchard was 
neglected for six days, until a great rain- 
storm came on and put an end to the 
beechnutting craze. 

In all we had gathered about thirty-three 
bushels of beechnuts. Thirty-one bushels 
of these were subsequently put up in bar- 
rels—old sugar-barrels—and sent to Boston. 
And when the grocer uncle to whom we 
consigned them made his returns, he re- 
mitted three dollars a bushel, or ninety- 
three dollars! 

The rain-storm ended in a flurry of sleet 
and snow, and those Baldwins were still 
reddening the orchard. The old squire had 
not yet come home, but grandmother had 
been in a disturbed state of mind about 
the apples for more than a week. 

The weather was still thick, and every- 
thing out-of-doors was soaking wet; but on 
the morning of October 16th we set off for 
the Baldwin orchard with a load of empty 

barrels, baskets and our apple-horses as soon as 
it was light enough to work. For we knew that 
if the rain-storm cleared with high winds from 
the northwest, as is the case usually at this 
season of the year, most of those Baldwins would 
be on the ground within twenty-four hours. 
In that case the crop would be unfit for bar- 
reling. 

The old squire never allowed his name to be 
put on a barrel of number one Baldwins if so 
many as three apples in it had blown off the tree, 
or had been shaken off. Every apple must be 
hand-picked, and every barrel must be ‘‘faced’’ 
and packed, and every leaf and twig excluded. 
The old squire’s reputation for winter fruit 
stood high; he took honest pride in it. The 
buyers never started the head of a barrel that 
had his name on it. 

‘They will all have to be hauled to the apple- 
house and dried before it will do to put them 


up,’’ Addison said, as we looked about the 
orchard. ‘‘Oh, we ought to have done this last 


week!’’ he added, discontentedly. 

But repentance picks no apples. We reared 
the apple-horses and began gathering a tree, but 
it was slow work. The tree had about seven 
barrels on it. Nearly two hours were required 
for us to pick it properly. Where the trees hang 
full and are not too large, one can pick twelve 
barrels ina day. With good weather we hada 
seven days’ task before us. 

By this time the clouds were broken away a 
little in the north. ‘‘It is going to clear off 














cold and blow,” Addison said. ‘‘There will 
not be ten barrels of apples left on these trees 
by to-morrow at this time!’’ 

‘*Then what’s the use to pick!’’ exclaimed 
Halstead. ‘‘We might as well shake ’em off 
and done with it!’’ 

‘*And bruise all of them!’’ said Addison, 
shortly. ‘‘They would be fit only for cider- 
apples. ’’ 

“If we could spread down something, like 
hay or blankets, I believe it would be just as 
well to shake ’em off, before they blow off,’’ 
argued Halstead; and Jim Doane, the hired 
man, thought so, too. He was tired of picking 


apples. 


‘*There’s that old rag carpet out in the wagon- | 


house,’’ said Jim. ‘‘That would be a complete 
thing to spread under the trees.’’ 

But Addison and I were thinking what the 
old squire would say to such a performance, 
and felt reluctant to acquiesce in it. By ten 
o’clock, however, the sky gave such indubitable 
signs of wind that it really seemed better to 
shake the apples off on blankets than leave them 
to be blown off helter-skelter. 

Halstead drove to the sheds for more barrels, 
and brought out the old rag carpet and all the 
horse blankets which he could find in the stable. 
We spread these under a tree and shook it, then 
hastily filled baskets and barrels. 
take long to gather the fruit of a tree in that 
way, but there were ninety trees, and shaking 
a large apple-tree is hard work. 

‘‘We ought to have that batterin’-ram o’ 
yours here,’’ said Jim Doane, when he had | 
shaken three trees. ‘‘That would fetch ’em 
down!’’ 


It is always easy to take a second wrong step | 
| ** That means —’’ 


when once you have taken the first one. 

** All right,’’ replied Addison. 
well go the whole figure, now we have begun.” 

But the battering-ram was up in the great 
woods, three milesaway. The orchard bordered 
a tract of woodland, however. Jim went for 
an ax, and we felled a basswood and cut a log 
from it twenty feet long. For slinging it up, 
so that we could swing it, we made use of three 
fence-rails, standing them up in the form of a 
tripod near. an apple-tree, and chaining the top 
ends together so that we could suspend the log 
underneath by means of the tackle and block as 
before. 

The contrivance worked most efficiently—so 
far as jarring off the apples went. Five ‘‘bunts’’ 
of the ram against the trunk of an apple-tree 
would bring down nearly every apple on it. In 
this way we could ‘‘pick’’ a tree in less than 
ten minutes. 

A little before noon Theodora and Ellen came 
out to help us pick. They were astonished 
when they saw what we were doing; but we 
persuaded them to keep quiet and help fill 
barrels. - For we were now shaking trees as fast 
as Halstead and Jim Doane could shift the ram 
and tripod from one tree to another. Addison 
and the girls hauled the carpet and blankets to 
the trees and spread them down. Then plunk 
—plunk would go the battering-ram, and down 
would come the Baldwins! 

My own part that day was to haul out load 
after load of empty barrels with the horses and 
rack-cart from the shed where the old squire 
had his barrels for that season carefully tiered 
up. 

At noon, when grandmother asked us how 
we were getting on with the apples, Halstead 
eried, ‘‘Finely!’? ‘The girls looked distressed, 
but said little. 

In truth, we did a tremendous day’s work. 
During the afternoon the weather turned colder, 
with a sky full of broken wind-clouds. But by 
dark we had the last Baldwin tree shaken, and 
three hundred and sixty-three barrels full of 
loose apples standing about the orchard. And 
as we had expected, there was high wind before 
morning. 

During the two following days the barrels 
were hauled to the apple-house; and we then 





It does not | 





“We may as | 














rather every apple over in that orchard had rotted was dead. Bad-looking spots indeed they were, | It was not for some moments that he realized 
on the ground than to have had this happen!” | | each as large as a plate. No one could fail to | that the sounds came from the stands where the 

That afternoon he drove seven miles to see | notice them, for they had turned dark-colored, | blue waved triumphant, and that the great 
the buyers about it, for the apples had not yet and bade fair to prove an injury to the life of | crimson-decked crowds to his left and behind 


been shipped from the railway-station. 


They | the trees. We saw the old squire going from | him were sullen and silent. For a moment the 


opened ten barrels, hit or miss, and found the | tree to tree, examining the spots with a puzzled | great stands seemed to be dropping and sinking 
apples all right, apparently ; but the old squire | expression; and we felt anything but comfort- away till, as the sinking ceased, he realized 


insisted on rating the entire lot as number twos, 
thus accepting a loss of about one hundred | 
dollars. 
that fall, and we hoped that the trouble was 
over. But it was not! 
In the following spring, 


He did not allude to the matter again | cause of those great galls?’’ 


able. 
‘*Boys,’’ he said at last, ‘‘do you know the | 
Another still more painful explanation “i 
| now in order from us, and as a net result of it 


when it came time to | we came to the conclusion that while battering- | | 


that it had been only the great masses which 
had been standing settling down into seats again. 
A single figure, a dozen tiers up and opposite 


the five-yard line, remained standing—a trim 


little girlish figure in a gray suit, across which 
the wind whipped a broad crimson streamer. 


trim the Baldwin orchard and scrape down the | rams may answer very well for gathering beech- The girl stood all alone for a moment, facing 
trunks of the trees, we noticed that nearly every | nuts, they are engines wholly unfit for use in | a the two teams at the end of the field, but 
tree trunk had a large spot on it where the bark | harvesting apples. | 


_FIVE-YARD, LINE 














z | It’s Randall!’’ Ina hoarse whisper, 
as if a louder tone feared to confirm 
the statement, the words swept through the 
| throng. On the twelfth tier of seats at the 
five-yard line the girl made out the murmur, 
already confused to a sigh, upon the lips of 
the thousands, 
**Tt’s Randall! 











It’s Randall!’’ she repeated. 


Y BY EDWIN BALMER ‘S 
* T’S Randall! the broad chalk-line, 





raised his left 


Young Barstow, beside her, 
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SHE WAVED A CRIMSON FLAG PROUDLY 


AND CONFIDENTLY. 


began sorting them and putting them up for wrist and let it fall again into the black silk 


market. 
dition that we made another mistake, and deter- 
mined to barrel them and say nothing to any 
one. Apples were smooth and well-grown that 
year. We put up two hundred and ninety 
barrels of number ones, and thirty-eight of 
number twos, and they were all drawn to 
market as usual, about October 28th, before the 
old squire returned home. 

But an ill-disposed neighbor who disliked us 
learned somehow of our operations with the 
battering-ram. Out of spite he told the buyers 
that all our apples had been shaken off the trees, 
instead of being picked by hand. ‘The buyers 

wrote a courteous letter, inquiring as to this—a 
letter which the old squire did not receive until 
he came home, a week or more after it arrived. 
But when he found what was alleged against 
his apples, he came out, looking very grave, to 
where Addison and [ were at work, harvesting 
turnips, and read the letter aloud to us. 

Of course there was now but one thing to do. 
We began at the beginning, with the beech- 
nutting, and related just what had occurred up 
to the rain-storm and afterward—all but the part 
about the battering-ram; neither Addison nor I 
mentioned that. The old squire heard us 
through without comment. But we saw that he 
felt badly. He could hardly have felt worse 
than we did. 


‘*Boys,’’ he exclaimed, at last, ‘‘I would 





They proved to be in such good con- | sling he wore over his shoulders. 








““Yes,’? he said, without interrupting his | 


eager, jealous scrutiny of the field below, ‘‘that 
means David goes in as quarter-back. It ought 
to mean me,”’ and he glanced down bitterly at 
his broken wrist, ‘‘but it means David now. 
They’ll have to put David in.’’ 

**They’ll have to?’’ the girl asked, reproach- 
fully. 

Jimmy Barstow, of Harvard ’0-, and but | 


for his broken wrist first substitute for Randall, | 


the crimson quarter-back, smiled with his cus- 
tomary elder - brother - of - David indulgence. 
Then he looked approvingly at her troubled, 
flushed little face set off by wavy brown hair. 

**Excuse me, Helen,’’ he said. ‘‘David has 
my place to-day, but Ihavehis. ’T was awfully 
rude to want to change back, wasn’t it? But,’’ 
he went on, quickly and more seriously, ‘‘he’s 
only a freshman; he’s only a freshman, and 
he’s never been in a big game—and the ball’ 8 
on the five-yard line. ’’ 

“He isn’t ‘only’ at all,’’ the girl corrected, 
stubbornly. ‘‘He’s David. What if it is our 
ball on the five-yard line? Isn’t that all the 
better ?’’ 

Upon the side lines, where the substitutes 
sat together, a crimson-clad form, smaller and 
more youthful than the others, turned and 
twisted uneasily; and beside him Dalton, the 
head coach, hesitated uncertainiy. Almost upon 


| five-yard line,’’ it said. 





| 


which eleven men in body and twenty thou- | 
sand in spirit defended as Yale’s goal, the 
blue and the crimson teams—the latter lacking | 
a man—eyed each other defiantly, confidently. 
Five yards more or only another play, perhaps, 
and the game would be lost and won. But 
Randall, who had directed Harvard’s play 
during the long first half of the game still barren 
of score ; Randall, who, in the second half, driven 
back, back, back, had at last inspired his 
team for their successful stand before their | | 
goal; Randall, who, taking the ball, had | 
driven the unceasing, unwearying line plun- | 
ges, which regained the lost ground for the 
crimson; Randall, who had guided the play 
on past the center of the field, on past 
Yale’s twenty-five-yard line and on to the 
very shadow of the coveted goal; Randall, 
who had never faltered and never failed— 
was gone, and his team knew, as the coach 
knew, who must take his place. 

They had known from the week before, 
when Barstow the elder 
was hurt, that Barstow 
the freshman would have 
to go into the game if | 
anything should happen | 
to the regular quarter- 
back. But Dalton could 
not have foreseen that 
the boy was fated to 
make his first appearance 
not only in the game 
against the team, but to 
direct the very play 
which would be the play | 
to the forty thousand 
straining forward from 
their seats. It was not 
strange, therefore, that 
during the seconds which 
seemed minutes the head 
coach hesitated. 

Indeed, although few 
in the eager, impatient 
multitude fully compre- 
hended the reason for the 
delay, all sat in a silence 
which seemed doubly still 
by reaction from the mo- 
ment before. Only here 
and there one who under- 
stood more fully muttered 
to himself, ‘‘He’s only a 
freshman, he’s only a 
freshman; but—but — 

Dalton half-beckoned 
with his hand, and as 
the little substitute quarter-back sprang forward, 
as if at a signal, the rows of crimson banners 
streamed higher and waved frantically, as the 
thousands jumped up to cheer him. But 
Barstow, running toward the waiting teams, 
heard nothing but the voice of the coach. ‘*The 
‘*The five-yard line, 

That was all. 
in position. Young 


Ve 


ry 





David. David—David.’’ 

The teams crouched 
| Barstow bent forward. 

**15—53—38—53—O4. ”” 

Like the jaws of a trap, when sprung, the 
lines crashed together. To direct the play 
between guard and center, Barstow had already 
received the ball, but as he turned with it toward 
the full-back, the left guard behind him fell back 
a little. Stamping for a fresh hold, as he yielded, 
the big lineman tripped the quarter-back, and 
the ball was fumbled upon the ground. Then 
as the ball bounded perversely away from the 
crimson line, an opposing end-rush threw himself 
forward upon it. Less than five seconds had 
passed ; perhaps not three. 

Barstow, as he trotted bravely to his conspicu- 
ously lonely place far to the rear of the line, 
where Harvard now crouched in defense, hardly 
realized his failure. He scarcely heard the great 
tumult, still sounding as it did before that 
moment when the ball slipped from his hands. 
It confused him at first, as it came hoarse and 
unintelligible in its exultation. It sounded dully 


| the quarter-back all alone in the center. With 
one hand she waved a crimson flag proudly and 


confidently, and she extended the other hand to 
the man beside her. 

The Yale captain dropped behind his own 
| goal for a kick, and Gray, the Harvard full- 
back, ran down beside Barstow, while the ends 
spread out. The ball rose in a high ellipse, 
and hovered for a moment over the freshman 
quarter-back. On the right an end came down 
rapidly, but Gray threw himself forward, and 
went down with him. On the left the other 
end threatened, but Barstow caught the ball in 
his arms and darted forward, dodging quickly. 


| Five yards, ten yards he ran. Fifteen yards; 


and his own men were about him staving off 
tackles. ‘Twenty yards he rah, and then — 
One man was bandaging his head while 


| another was bathing his face with a very dirty 


sponge. In the excitement the pail of ‘‘training- 
table’? water had been dashed over him, for he 
could feel the soaked oatmeal flakes sticking to 
his cheeks. He was hugging something in his 
arms and murmuring to himself. 

‘*Yes,’’ Gray was answering him, ‘‘yes. It’s 
the ball. You have the ball. You have the 
ball, David. They threw you pretty hard, old 
man; but get up. Come on, David. Get up! 
You’re all right?’’ 

There was alcohol in the fresh sponge which 
they passed over his face, and the freshman 
staggered to his feet. 

“Certainly,” he said, 
course.” 

‘*Harvard’s ball on Yale’s thirty-yard line?’’ 
the newspaper men shouted down. ‘‘Five 
minutes to play ?’’ they asked. 

Barstow did not hear the answer, for the big 
men were crouching about him once more. 

**95—53—64—28—921!’’ he called. ‘‘37—43— 
85—90—51 !’” 

Series of numbers burned blue and yellow 
upon his eyeballs. He shouted at them and 
drove them away. Methodically, but quickly 
and accurately, he grasped the ball from between 
the legs of the man before him. He hurled it 
into the arms of the back running up from 
behind and he clung to the runner,—except 
when instinct sent him ahead,—pushing, push- 
ing, pushing all thetime. 'Then some one would 
help him up just as a fresh row of figures 
danced before him. And he would do it al) 


apologetically. ‘‘Of 


| over again and again. 


On his left the deep, regular roar, reverbera- 
ting like the echoes of a mighty sledge, and on 
his right the quicker, panting cheers grew louder 
and more indistinguishable, till they blended 
together into a mighty, incoherent sound. The 
lime from still another transverse mark stung 
his eyes as he fell forward, and they forgot for 
an instant to pick him up. Something very cold 
and stinging struck his face, and a voice came 
to him once more. ‘‘The five-yard line. The 
five-yard line, David,’’ it said. ‘‘David— 
David —’’ 

As he crouched again, he knew without look- 
ing that he was on the five-yard line once more: 
but he staggered a little, and the friendly num- 
bers which had flashed before him had ceased 
to burn. He faltered a signal, however, but as 
the ball came to him on the snap-back, it 
slipped from his useless arms. He sighed thank- 
fully then, as Gray covered the leather with his 
body. The quarter-back called a signal again, 
and this time he passed the ball safely, but 
as he ran weakly beside his half-back, a Yale 
end brushed him aside easily, and downed the 
Harvard runner in his tracks. It was third 


down with still five yards to gain—and the last 
five yards. 
‘No. There’s no one else,’’ he heard the 


captain say,as he lay upon the ground. ‘‘There’s 
no one else we can put in.’’ 

‘*There’s no one else. ’’ 
little freshman’s ears. 

‘*There’s no one else.’’ It seemed to come tv 
him from all about. Pityingly and exultantl) 
it came from the north and west stands; an< 
bitterly and reproachfully it sounded in the roa 
from the south of the field. Even the flags, th: 
crimson flags, waved angrily and resentfully a' 
him. But no—not all. For sending out confi 
dence and inspiration from every fold, one fla: 
fluttered proudly high above the rest—as hig! 
as a little girl in a gray suit, with a crimso 
ribbon whipping across her chest, could raise i! 

*35—62—37—18—38. ”” 

He half-knelt upon one knee behind his lin 
He took the ball and passed it back. With « 
mighty effort the center and guard opened a hoi: 
in the line before him. Pushing, pushing an: 
tugging behind his full-back as the others clos! 
about them, the little quarter-back broke throus!) 
the line beside his captain. 


It thundered in the 





in his ears. 


Why should they still be cheering ? | 


Between them and the goal stood only th 
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Yale captain, backing up his line. He had 
turned, as the line yielded, and when the 
Harvard backs came through, he sprang confi- 
dently toward them. ‘Then throwing his captain 
to one side,—to one side and forward, so that 
the big Harvard back rolled across the goal-line 
with the ball,—the little quarter-back, with his 
last effort, hurled himself against his waiting 
adversary, and bore the Yale captain out of the 
play. 

A great ery, louder than any before, crashed 
and cracked in the air about him, and then sud- 
denly died quite away. Those bending over the 
freshman quarter-back handled him gently and 
carefully now. So he smiled and lay very still, 
for he knew that the game was over—and won. 

Late that night, when the last of the special 
trains were deserted at Huntington Avenue, and 
when the overflow from the electric cars had 
marched their noisy way from Back Bay 
to Harvard Square, a platform was hastily 





THE LEADER OF THE FLOCK 
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improvised between Hollis Hall and Thayer. 
The crowds, which filled the yard to overflowing, 
cheered, first of all, Gray, the captain, and the 
man who had made the touch-iown. Then, as 
they hesitated upon the order of cheering the 
rest of the team, the big full-back leaned down 
and caught up beside him the smallest player 
of them all. 

‘*David,’’ the captain said, simply, and: 


“Harvard, Harvard, Harvard! 
Rah, rah, rah! rah, rah, rah! rah, rah, rah! 
David, David, David!” 


It echoed about the ancient building, not 
doubtfully and with forced trust, but proudly 
and confidently. For they all cheered him; the 
new friends who called him David, thinking 
it his surname, and the others who repeated 
‘‘David—David!’’ because he was that to them. 
And the little girl who had stood at the five- 
yard line during the last of the game was very 
happy and quite content. 














HE long, 
tT sickle -shaped 
cape held 
cuddled in its crook a 
shallow bay. Against 
its convex rim the surf 
growled and 
ceaselessly with its white teeth. 











It had a 
haggard and flattened bush-growth peculiar to 


itself. This crawled out for perhaps a quarter 
of a mile into the winds, when it resigned from 
the struggle and gave way to the tough-rooted 
gorse, which, in turn, was succeeded by a knife- 
edged, sedgy grass. 

The last two hundred yards of the cape were 
naked sand, where at low tide the smoky-backed 
gulls congregated in noisy flocks. 

There was only one house on the cape, gray 
and squat like the vegetation round it. . Old eel- 
and lobster-pots straggled from the door to the 
water’s edge. A boat lay upturned on the 
shore, the oakum oozing from its gaping seams. 
Another, dingy with fish slime, 
rocked at its moorings in the 
bay. The sail had just been 
lowered, and its crew of two, 
father and son, was sending the 
dory in toward the landing with 
jerky strokes of the oars. 

Half-way in the splash of the 
dipping blades startled a little 
bunch of golden-eyed ducks, 
which ‘‘skittered’’ off in a wide 
curve toward the center of the 
bay. ‘The man noted them with 
a kind of sour interest. 

‘*Them’s the first runty little 
whistlers I’ve seen,’’ he said. 
‘*That means we can look for 
weather. Shouldn’t wonder if 
the bay iced up early.’”’ 

The boy looked after the 
skimming fowl with a very 
different expression upon his 
spare, brown face. He was a 
sportsman by choice as well as by necessity. 
A ringing day with the coots, or a night in a 
black-duck stand, was vastly more pleasant, in 
his estimation, than tending a line of lobster- 
pots 


DRAWINGS BY Ww. 
ONE SENTINEL DRAKE SAT ERECT AND WATCHFUL 


“‘When can we try the black ducks, dad?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I saw a raft of ’em lying to the 
south’ard this morning. ’’ 

“Oh, not yet awhile,’’ replied his father. 
**?Tain’t much use while the ponds are open. 
It looks as if there might be a freeze to-night, 
though, if this wind ’ud drop.’’ 

The wind, however, increased hourly. At 
sunset the bay twinkled with whitecaps. Only 
in the lee of the highest part of the cape was 
there any smooth water, a triangular patch a 
third of a mile long, and in this all the ducks 
in the bay were bedded. 


The Sentinel Drake. 


FLOCK of squat, hardy whistlers and 
tA long-tailed old squaws rode out near the 

apex, where they caught some of the 
wind and the heave of the water. Nearer 
the shore lay a line of natty scaups, the white 
backs of the males gleaming like patches of foam. 
Then came a few scattering sheldrakes, and 
close under the lee of the cape floated a solid raft 
of black ducks, the aristocrats of the bay. 

Most of them were asleep, their heads btiried 
to the eyes in the soft feathers of the back. But 
one sentinel drake sat erect and watchful. Now 
he glanced at the shore to see if anything moved 
against the background of bush-crested bank ; 
now by a turn of the head he assured himself 
that the vanguard of whistlers rocked peacefully 
at their post. 

Satisfied that all was well, he would raise 
himself half-out of the water by a downward 
movement of his paddles, and flap his purple- 
barred wings with a silken rustle. 

All at once he lifted his head high into the 
air, his neck tense, his whole body rigid with 
expectation. The moon was burning in all its 
fulness behind the clouds, but not a gleam 



















betrayed its presence in 
the heavens, and not a 
star broke the close- 
knit darkness with its 
point of light. At that 
very moment the boy 
opened the door of the 
little house and looked out. He could see 
nothing but the dwindling smear of the cape 
drawn against the night, nor could his ears, 
as he stood straining them, distinguish any 
smaller sounds than the commingled voices of 
wind and surf. Yet the drake, by some sense 
subtler than human beings possess, had per- 
ceived something that excited him. 


*‘Just Listen to ’Em!’’ 





E made a few quick, circling turns. 
cH His yellowish bill opened, and straight 
upward he sent a reedy cry that brought 

















every head from its down pillow. Some of the 
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younger ducks began to quack; at first from 
mere uneasiness, then with lifted heads and in 
confident chorus. When from somewhere, far 
off in the blackness, there came a faint answer- 
ing trickle of notes, the whole line burst into 
the voluble flock call. 

**O dad!’’ called the boy. 
ducks coming in over the bar. 
7em!’? 

His father came to the door in his thick blue 
socks, covering the bowl of his pipe with an 


‘*There’s more 
Just listen to 





arched hand as he thrust his head out into the 
wind. 

‘‘Um-m!’’ hegrunted. ‘‘I thought this would | 
bring ’em. It’s coarse weather outside, sure. 
I ain’t heard the surf sound so hungry this 
season. ’? 

‘*When can we try ’em, dad?’’ the boy asked, 
eagerly. 





The fisherman chuckled good-naturedly. 

“*If you was as kéen over pulling lobster-pots 
as you are for gunning, we wouldn’t need talk 
of a power dory,’’ he said. 

Then, quick to read any sign of disappoint- | 
ment on the eager face, for he and his son were | 
great ‘‘pals,’’ he added: 

‘*We’ll have a look at ’em to-morrow rene 
sunup. But these sedge ducks have been round 
here so long they know most too much. We 
won’t get much shooting till the red-leggers 
come. ”” 

In the meantime the old drake had given the | 
signal for the regular inland flight. His method 
of rising was distinctly unlike that of the divers | 
and sea-ducks, which leave the water at a low | 
angle and paddle heavily along its surface for 


mentum. | 


single bound. Then his wings opened, and | 
instantly he was off at full stroke, passing over | 

| the head of the flock at the speed of an express- 
train. The others rose behind in a long, waving | 


The drake led the way up the bay, swerving 
for a moment from his straight course as he 








}a few strands of sea- 


| he shot forward as if 


passed the fisherman’s shack, where the ruddy 
windows frightened him. 

Swifter far than the fierce northeast wind he 
breasted, he passed above the bay and the low, 
broken sedge-beds at its head. Then, although 
there was not so much as a star to guide him, 
he rose at the right moment and cleared the 
range of hills that 
encircled the marsh. 

Beyond the hilis the 
owners of some neigh- 
boring cranberry bogs 
had thrown a dam 
across a brook to hold 
back a supply of water 
sufficient to flood the 
beds in time of need. 
The little lake had a 
southern aspect. It 
had spread back 
through a strip of 
woodland, and killed 
many trees and left 
others still flourishing 
on tiny islets. It was 
more forest tha: 
water; just the sort 
of place that ducks and 
herons like. Moreover, 
experience had taught 
the black ducks that 
this was the only pond 
in the region where 
gunners never came, 
and as long as it~ 
remained open they 
visited it every night. 

The ice was making 
now in the shore shal- 
lows, and throwing 
crystal settings round 
the little islands; but 
the center of the pond 
was black and open, and down into the sweet 
water dropped the drake and his companions. | 
There was no need of flock formation here. 
Sheltered from the wind and secure from their 
enemies, they split up into groups of two and 
three, drinking, bathing and ‘‘guttering’’ socia- 
bly among the dead savin and alder roots. 

Shortly before sunrise the drake rose and 
started alone toward the bay. 
He had had his fill of fresh 
water, and was hungry. The 
pink of coming dawn was in 
the sky, the wind had gone 
down, and the air had a snap 
and keenness that put vigor into 
compact breast muscles. His 
rapidly beating wings trailed a 
thin and minor whistling note 
behind him. 

The golden and russet marsh, 
cut with leaden-colored creeks, 
did not tempt him. The bay, 
dimpling ahead, held richer 
food. Some of the flats already 
showed their broad, brown 
faces, but from sheer pleasure 
of being a-wing on such a morn- 
ing he turned sharply to the 
east, heading for the open sea, 

He flew straight for the lowest 
point of the cape, avoiding the 
dunes with instinctive caution. ‘The bar looked 
bare and peaceful. A patch of yellowing beach- 
grass and some heaps of seaweed broke the | 
smooth contour of the sand. Beyond, the sea | 
threw its lacework of surf lazily upon the 
shingle. 





A Few Strands of Seaweed. 





S he drew near the bar he saw five of 
tA his kind riding in the quiet water. His | 
gregarious nature responded immedi- | 











|ately, and round he came in a dropping are, | 


‘*tweeting’’ lustily. 

The five sat so silent and motionless that | 
his suspicions were 
aroused. Instead of 
coming in with set 
wings, he swept swiftly 
by and outside of the 
little flock. All at once 
his keen black eyes saw 


weed lodged against the 
breast of the leader, and 


a blast of wind had 
caught him. 
Two canvas - coated 


figures popped up from east 


behind an innocent- 

looking mound of sea- ° 
weed and swung two 
guns uponhim. Again 
he shot forward, his 
wonderful little wings 


the stunning reports his body was stung as if 


down the bay, a mere speck in the pale morn- 
ing light, when the fisherman slowly lowered 
the gun from his shoulder. 
‘*Missed him!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘I guess that 
was travelling.’’ 
His son blew the smoke from his cheap 





HIS BODY WAS STUNG AS IF 
BY FIRE. 


| toward the mainland. 








HE LOWERED HIS HEAD AND 
GUTTERED JOYFULLY 













single-barrel. ‘‘ ’’Tain’t much use to hunt ’em 
with blocks,’’ he said. ‘‘Did you see how 


quick he got on to the weed on the decoys?’’ 
His father nodded. 
‘Don’t know as there’s much use staying 
here longer,’’ he said, with a look round the 
horizon. 


**It’s getting too bright for anything 
but sheldrake. ‘The 
next time it’s a clear 
night we'll try the 
marsh, sonny.’’ 

The first burn of 
the wounds had acted 
upon the drake as a 
spur to increased 
effort, but now he be- 
gan to feel the reac- 
tion. One of his wings 
suddenly failed him in 
mid-air, and down he 
fluttered into the water 
with a rousing splash. 
Half-stunned and 
weak as he was, his 
broad paddle struck 
out instinctively, dri- 
ving him into the heart 
of a sedge-bed near the 
spot where he had 
fallen. 

Here he lay motion- 
less until the sun had 
set. Then the whistle 
of passing flocks roused 
him, and he vainly 
whipped with his 
sound wing in the 
effort to follow. At 
last he left the reeds, 
and all alone on the 
polished, moon - whi- 
tened bay started reso- 
lutely for the marsh. 
From one creek to another he swam between 
narrowing walls of blue mud, always working 
Presently he found him- 
self in a cul-de-sac, close under the shadow of 
the hills. He lowered his head and guttered 
joyfully. He had found a rill of the sweet 
water, where it trickled down from the land 
and entered the marsh. 

It was a lonely week he spent in the little 
drain. There was plenty of seed on the sedge, 
and the ooze offered a store of minute shell-fish, 
but he felt that he was a captive. He heard the 
flocks flying overhead, and now and then the 
plaintive ku-ku-ku of a belated tattler, or 
the pessimistic croak of a crow; but although 
he called until his voice grew husky, none 
came near him. 


At the Edge of the Meadow. 





waiting for an opportunity to go duck- 
inginthe marsh. One thing or another 
had caused the postponement of the trip. At 
last the golden half-moon found them seated 
on two upturned buckets in a damp pit at the 
edge of one of the salt meadows. A pair of live 
decoys, chosen for their voice, and well line- and 
gun-broken, were anchored in the creek before 
them. 

A mallard drake was tied to a stake a few 
yards behind the stand. As soon as he ran out 
of the box he had begun to ‘“‘tweet,’’ and the 
two ducks had responded vigorously. Their 
crisp, penetrating quacking rang in the chill air. 

‘*We must get some to-night,’’ said the boy. 
‘*To-morrow is Thanksgiving. ’’ 

‘‘We must shoot straight, then,’’ replied his 
father. ‘‘Remember the drake we missed a 
week ago!’’ 

Back in the marsh the old drake sat erect, 
thrilled by the first flock call he had heard since 
he had made his way into the drain. His 
wounds were healed and the moment had come 
to join his fellows. When that wild, seductive 
chorus came to his ears again, he sprang up and 
scaled across the faintly 
stirring sedge in the 
direction whence the 
sound had come. 

The fisherman nudged 
his son with his elbow 
as the quacking of the 
decoys grew suddenly 
higher and more insist- 
ent. ‘*They see some- 
thing,’’ he whispered. 
**Don’t move!’’ 

Out came the drake 

(2. from the gloom, a black 
a> “ ball that resolved itself 
into a trim body be- 
tween two whirring 
wings. There was no 
doubt this time in his 
mind. These were flésh 
and blood creatures, 


ST HE fisherman and his son had been 











many yards before they gain their flight mo- | fairly hurling him from the danger zone. At | and his own kind. He hungered to meet them. 


As he hung for a second in the moonlight 


The drake sprang five feet into the air at a | by fire, but he never wavered. He was half-way | above the creek a red flash leaped to greet him, 


and a hail of shot rattled through his feathers. 
Torn and drilled through and through as he 
was, the astonishing vitality of his race asserted 
itself. He fell head first, parting the water like 


line, the weary newcomers bringing up the rear. old drake had a through ticket, from the way he | a knife, and sinking clear to the bottom. 


His mandibles locked upon a bunch of eel- 


' grass, and then the one small spark of life left 
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in his shattered breast went out. 
death-clutch of his bill did not relax. 
drake had cheated his enemies. 

The puzzled fisherman quartered back and 
forth in his dory over the surface of the water 
for some time. Finally he gave up the search 
and returned to the stand. ‘‘I thought we set 


The old 


But the | fire to him all right,’’ he said. 








‘*But I guess 
he was only crippled, and swam under water 
to the sedges. How does the Thanksgiving 


dinner look now, eh?’’ 

‘“‘Why, we’ll get some just because it is 
Thanksgiving to-morrow,’’ said the boy, con- 
“*Don’t you see?’’ 


fidently. 















IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


BOVE the purple 
tA knobs on his 
cheek-bones Col. 
Gideon Ward’s little gray eyes snapped malevo- 
lently. He roared as he lashed at his trembling 
horse. The animal dodged and backed and 
stubbornly refused to advance on the strange 
thing that was pouring white clouds into the 
air and uttering fearful cries. 

At last the horse reared, stood upright and 
fell upon its side, splintering the thills. Several 
of the men ran forward, but before the animal 
could scramble to its feet Ward 
leaped out, tied its fore legs 
together with the reins, and left 
it floundering in the snow. Then 
he came forward with his great 
whip in his hand. The crowd 
drew aside apprehensively, and 
he tramped straight up to .the 
locomotive. 

‘“‘What do ye mean,’’ he 
roared, ‘‘by having engines out 
here to scare hosses into connip- 
tions? ‘Take that thing off this 
lake and put it back on the 
railroad-tracks up there where it 
belongs!’’ He shook his fists 
over his shoulder in the direction 
of the distant embankment. 

‘*You will observe,’’ said Par- 
ker, blandly, ‘‘that there is 
some twenty inches difference 
between the gage of the wheels 
and the gage —’’ 

“IT don’t care that’? —and 
Colonel Ward snapped the great 
whip—‘‘for your gages and your 
gouges! Take that engine off 
this ro’d.’’ 

**I don’t care to discuss the 
matter,’’ returned Parker, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘Il am busy about my own 
affairs—too busy to quarrel.’’ 

‘*There’s no use of me and 
you backin’ and fillin’ !’’ shouted 
the old man. ‘‘You know me 
and I know you. * You think 
you’re goin’ to tote your mate- 
rial up over this lake and build 
that railroad across my carry at 
Poquette?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s what I am going 
to do.’’ 

Ward shot out his two great 
fists. 

‘‘Naw, yeain’t!’’ he howled. 

Parker turned and consulted 
his steam-gage and water-indi- 
eator. Then he rang the bell. 

**All aboard!’’ he shouted. 
‘First train for Poquette.’’ A nervous little 
laugh went round at his quiet jest, and twoscore 
men boarded the sleds. For the first time in 
his roaring, reckless and quarrelsome life Col. 
Gideon Ward found himself in the presence of 
a man who defied him scornfully and facing an 
obstacle that promised ridiculous defeat. 

The titter of the crowd spurred his rage into 
fury. He took his whip between his teeth, 
and grasping the hand-rods, was about to lift 
himself into the cab. Parker put his gloved 
hand against the old man’s breast. 

‘‘Not without an invitation, Colonel Ward,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Our party is made up.’’ 

**Don’t want to ride in your infernal engine!’’ 
bellowed Ward. ‘‘I’m goin’ to hosswhip you, 
you —’’ 

‘*Colonel Ward, you know the legal status of 
the Poquette Carry Railroad, don’t you?’’ 

**I don’t care —’’ 

“If you don’t know it, then consult your 
counsel. You are on the property of the Poquette 
Railroad Company. I order you off. There’s 
nothing for you to do but to go.’’ 

Eyes as fiery as Ward’s own met the colonel. 
The pressure on his breast strengthened to a 
push. He fell back upon the snow. 

The next moment Parker pulled the throttle. 
‘The spike-spurred driving-wheels whirred and 
slashed the ice and snow until the ‘‘bite’’ started 
the train; then it moved steadily away up the 
long road, leaving Ward screaming maledictions 
after it. 

‘*Well,’’ panted the fireman, ‘‘that’ll be the 
first time Colonel Gid Ward was ever stood 
round in his whole life!’’ 

‘*I’m sorry to have words with an old man,”’ 
said Parker, ‘‘but he must accept the new 
conditions here. ’’ 

‘*This is new, all right!’’ gasped the fireman, 
with an expressive sweep of his hand about the 
little cab. 

Parker was watching his new contrivance 

















“NOT ANOTHER CHIP FROM THOSE TREES! 









CHAPTER THREE. 


with interest. His steer- 
ing-gear was rude, being 
a single runner under the 
tender with tiller attachment, but it served the 
purpose. The road was so nearly a straight 
line that little steering was necessary. 

The snow on the lake road was solid, and the 
spikes, with the weight of the engine settling 
them, drove the sleds along at a moderate rate 
of speed. 

The problem of the lake transportation was 
settled. When Parker quickened the pace to 
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ANOTHER CHIPI1" 


something like twelve miles an hour, the men 
cheered him hoarsely. 

The trip to Poquette was exhilarating and 
uneventful. Parker left his fireman to look after 
the ‘‘train,’’? and accompanied by an interested 
retinue of citizens, tramped across the six miles 
of carry road on a preliminary tour of inspection. 

The route was fairly level; a few détours 
would save all cuts, and the plan of trestles 
would do away with fills. With the eye of the 
engineer, Parker saw that neither survey nor 
construction involved any special problems. 
Therefore he selected his landing on the Spin- 
naker shore, and resolved to make all haste in 
hauling his material across the lake. 

When the expedition arrived at Sunkhaze at 
dusk, the postmaster brought the information 
that Colonel Ward had stormed away on the 
down-train with certain hints about getting 
some law on his own account. He had sworn 
over and over in most ferocious fashion that the 
Poquette Carry road should not be built so long 
as law and dynamite could be bought. 

For two days Parker peacefully transported 
material, twenty tons a trip and two trips a 
day. On the evening of the third day Colonel 
Ward arrived from the city, accompanied by a 
sharp-looking lawyer. The two immediately 
hastened away across the lake toward Poquette. 

-arker had twenty men garrisoned in a log 
camp at the carry, and had little fear that his 
supplies would be molested. It was hardly 
credible, either, that a man with as extensive 
property interests as Colonel Ward possessed 
would dare to destroy wantonly the goods of a 
railroad company in the strong position of the 
Poquette road. However, Parker resolved to 
make a survey at once, in order to put the 
swampers at work chopping trees and clearing 
the right of way. 

When he left the cab of his engine the next 
forenoon at Poquette, he saw the furred figure 
of Colonel Ward in front of his carry camp, a 








sort of half-way station for the timber operator’s 
itinerant crews. The lawyer was at his elbow. 

A half-hour later the young engineer had 
established his Spinnaker terminal point, and 
was running his lines. Still no word from the 
colonel, who was tramping up and down in 
front of the camp. Parker’s whimsical fancy 
pictured those furs and coon tails as bristling 
and fluffing like the hair of an angry cat. 

The young man wondered what card his 
antagonists were preparing to play. He found 
out promptly when he’ ordered his swampers to 
advance with their axes and begin chopping 
down the trees on the right of way. At the 
first ‘‘chock’’ ringing out on the crisp silence 
of the woods Ward came running down the 
snowy stretch of tote-road, presenting much the 
same appearance as would an upreared and 
enraged polar bear. The lawyer hurried after 
him, and several woodsmen followed more 
leisurely. 

‘*Not another chip from those trees! Not 
another chip!’’ bawled the colonel. The men 
stopped chopping and looked at each other 
doubtfully. 

‘*We’ve been told to go ahead here,’’ said the 
**boss. ’” 

**T don’t care what yeh’ve been told. You 
all know me, don’t you?’’ Ward 
slapped his breast. ‘‘ You know 
me? Well, I say stop that chop- 
ping on my—understand ?—on 
my land.’’ 

Parker, who was in advance 
of the choppers with his instru- 
ments, heard, and came plowing 
through the snow. He found 
Colonel Ward roaring oaths and 
abuse, brandishing his fists, and 
backing the crew of a dozen 
men fairly off the right of way. 
Ward’s own men stood at a 
little distance, grinning admir- 
ingly. 

Parker set himself squarely in 
front of the old man, elbowing 
aside a woodsman to whom the 
colonel was addressing himself. 
The young engineer’s gaze was 
level and determined. 

‘Colonel Ward,’’ he said, 
‘*you are interfering with my 


The answer was a wordless 
snarl of ire and contempt. 

‘*There’s no mistaking your 
disposition,’’ continued Parker. 
‘*You have set yourself to balk 
this enterprise. But I haven’t 
any time to spend in a quarrel 
with you.’’ 

**Then get off my land.’’ 

**Now see here, Colonel Ward, 
you know as well as I that my 
principals have complied with 
all the provisions of law in 
taking this location. This road 
is going through. I am going 
to put it through.’’ 

**Talk back to me, will you? 
’ll—I’ll —”? Ward’s rage 
choked his utterance. 

“Certainly I’ll talk to you, 
sir, and I am perfectly qualified 


NOT to boss my men. Go ahead 


there, boys!’’ he called. 

‘“‘A moment, Mr. Parker,’’ 
broke in the suave voice of the lawyer. ‘‘I see 
you don’t understand the entire situation. 
Briefly, then, Mr. Ward has a telephone-line 
across this carry. You may see the wires from 
where you stand. 1 find that your right of way 
trespasses on Colonel Ward’s telephone location. 
In this confusion of locations, you will see the 
advisability of suspending operations until the 
matter can be referred to the courts.” 

‘*There is room for Colonel Ward’s telephone 
and for our railroad, too,’’ he retorted. ‘‘If 
we are compelled to remove any poles, we’ll 
replace them.’’ 

Of course Parker did not know that the tele- 
phone-line was, in fact, only Colonel Ward’s 
private line, and after the taking by the railroad 
was on the location wholly without right. But 
that was a matter for his superiors, and not for 
him. 

‘‘Another point that I fear you have not 
noted. Colonel Ward’s telephone-wires are 
affixed to trees, and your men are preparing to 
cut down these same trees in clearing your right 
of way. You see it can’t be done, Mr. Parker.’’ 

There was an unmistakable sneer in the 
lawyer’s tones. Parker’s anger mounted to his 
cheeks. 

‘*1’m no lawyer,’’ he cried, ‘‘but I have been 
assured by our counsel that I have the right to 
build a railroad here, and I reckon he knows! 
I’ve been told to build this railroad and, Mr. 
Attorney, I’m going to build it. I’ve been 
told to have it completed by a certain time, and 
I haven’t days and weeks to spend splitting 
hairs in court.’’ 

‘*No, I see you’re not much of a lawyer!’’ 
jeered the other. ‘‘Mr. Parker, you may as 
well take your plaything,’’ pointing to the 
engine, ‘‘and trundle it along home.’’ 

**We’ll see about that!’? Parker snatched an 
ax from the nearest man. ‘‘Mr. Lawyer, you 
may go back to the city and fight your legal 
pofnts with the man my principals hire for that 











purpose, and enjoy yourself as much as you 
can. In the meantime I’ll be building a rail- 
road, Men, those trees are to come down at 
once, ’’ 

The choppers, encouraged by his firm attitude, 
promptly moved forward and began to use their 
axes. 

‘The club you must use, colonel, is an 
injunction,’’ advised the lawyer. ‘‘I’ll have 
one here in twenty-four hours.’’ 

The irate lumberman whirled on his counsel. 

‘Get out of here!’’ he snarled. ‘‘ Your 
injunction would prob’ly be like the law you’ve 
handed out here to-day. You said you’d stop 
him, but you haven’t.’’ 

‘*There’s no law for a fool!’’ snapped the 
attorney. 

‘*Get along with your law!’’ roared Ward. 
**] was an idiot ever to fuss with it or depend 
on it. ’Tain’t any good up here. ’Tain’t the 
way for real men to fight. I’ve got somethin’ 
better’n law.’’ 

He shook his fists at Parker. ‘‘Better’n law!’’ 
he repeated, in a shrill howl. ‘‘Better’n law!’’ 
he cried again. ‘‘And you’ll get it, too.’’ 

Ward turned and stumped away. His lawyer 
tried to interpose and address him, but the old 
man angrily shoved him to one side with such 
force that the attorney tumbled backward into 
the snow. 

**Get out my horse!’’ the colonel screamed, 
as he advanced toward the camp. 

A helper precipitately backed the turnout 
from the hovel. Ward leaped into the sleigh, 
pulled his peaked fur cap down over his ears, 
and took up the reins and big whip. He bran- 
dished his great fist at the little group he had 
just left. 

‘*Better’n law!’’ he shouted again. ‘‘That 
for your law!’’ and he struck his ‘‘rangy’’ 
horse with a crack as loud as a pistol-shot. 

The animal leaped like a deer, fairly lifting 
the narrow sleigh, and with tails fluttering from 
his fur robes, his cap’s coon tail streaming 
behind, away up the tote-road went Gideon 
Ward on his return to the deep woods, the mighty 
din of his myriad bells clashing down the forest 
aisles. At the distant turn of the road he hooted 
with the vigor of a screech-owl, ‘‘ Better’n law !’’ 
and disappeared. 

‘*Your client doesn’t seem to be in an especially 
amiable and lamb-like mood this morning,’’ 
said Parker. 

The lawyer dusted the snow from his gar- 
ments. 

‘*Beautiful disposition, old Gid Ward has!’’ 
he snarled. ‘‘Left me here to walk sixteen 
miles to a railroad-station, and never offered to 
settle with me.’’ 

** You forget the ‘Poquette and Sunkhaze Air- 
Line,’ ’’? Parker smiled. ‘‘ You are free to ride 
back with us when we go.’’ 

‘‘No hard feelings, then?’’ asked the lawyer. 

‘‘l’m not small-minded, I trust,’’ returned 
Parker. The lawyer looked at the self-possessed 
young man with pleased interest. 

“Do you realize, young man,’’ he inquired, 
**that old Gideon Ward never had a man really 
back him down before ?’’ 

**1 don’t know much about Colonel Ward 
personally, except that he has a very disagree- 
able disposition. ’’ 

‘*You’ve made him just as near a maniac as 
a man can be and still go about his business. 
There’ll be a lot of trouble come from this. 
Hadn’t you better advise your folks to call it 
off? They haven’t the least idea, I imagine, 
what a proposition you are up against.’’ 

“*T shall keep on attending to my business,’’ 
Parker replied. ‘‘If any one interferes with 
that business, he’ll do so at his own risk. ’’ 

**T am afraid you are depending too much on 
your legal rights and on the protection of the 
law.. Now Gideon Ward has always made 
might right in this section. He is rough and 
ignorant, but the old scamp has a heap of money 
and a rich gang to back him. I tell you, there 
are a lot of things he can do to you, and then 
escape by using his money and his pull.’’ 

‘*From what I have seen of the old man’s 
temper, 1 am prepared to put a pretty high 
estimate on his capacity for mischief; but on 
the other hand, Mr. Attorney, suppose I should 
go back to my people and say I allowed an old 
native up here in the woods to back me off our 
property? I fear my chances for promotion on 
the P. K. & R. system would get a blacker eye 
than I shall give him if he ever shakes his fist 
under my nose again. Have all the people up 
here allowed that old wretch to browbeat and 
tyrannize over them without a word of pro- 
test ?’’ 

“Oh, he has been whaled once or twice, but 
it never did him any good. For instance, a 
favorite trick of his is to make every one flounder 
out of a tote-road into the deep snow. He won’t 
turn out an inch. Most of the men he meets 
are working for him or selling him goods, an 
they don’t dare to complain. However, one 
teamster he crowded off in that way broke two 
ox-goads on the old man. But that whipping 
only set him against other travellers more thai: 
ever. 

‘‘Another time Ward got what he deserved 
down at Sunkhaze. A man opened a store 
there and put in a plate-glass window, being 
anxious to show a bit of progress. There’s 
nothing old Ward hates so much as he does what 
he calls ‘slingin’ on airs.’ When he drove down 
from the woods and saw that new window, he 
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growled, ‘Wal, seems to me we’re gettin’ blamed 
high-toned all of a sudden!’ He got out, rooted 
up a big rock, and hove it right through the 
middle of that new pane of glass, the only pane 
of plate glass Sunkhaze ever saw. Well, the 
storeman tore out and licked Ward till he cried. 
Storeman didn’t know who the old man was 
till after it was all over. Neither did old Gid 
know how big that storeman was till he 
saw him coming out through that broken glass. 
Otherwise both might have thought twice. 

“‘Ward boycotted and persecuted him till he 
had to sell out and leave town. He has perse- 
cuted everybody. His wife has been in the 
insane asylum going on ten years; his only girl 
ran away and got married to a cheap fellow, and 
his son is in prison. The boy ran away from 
home, got into bad company, and shot a police- 
man who was trying to arrest him. If you are 
not crazy or dead before he gets done with you, 
then you’re luckier than I think you are.’’ 

As Parker toiled through the woods that day 
he reflected seriously on his situation. He fully 
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appreciated the fact that Ward intended some 
ugly retaliation. The danger, viewed here in 
the woods and away from the protections of 
society, seemed imminent and to be dreaded. 

But the young man realized how skeptically 
Whittaker and Jerrard would view any such 
apprehensions as he might convey to them, 
reading his letter in the comfortable and matter- 
of-fact serenity of the city. He knew how 
impatient it made President Whittaker to be 
troubled with any subordinate’s worry over 
details. His rule was to select the right man, 
say, ‘‘Let it be done,’’ and then, after the 
manner of the modern financial wizard, inspect 
the finished result and bestow blame or praise. 

Parker concluded that he must keep his own 
counsel, until some act more overt and ominous 
forced him to share his responsibility. 

That evening, as the young engineer sat in 
his room at the tavern, busy with his first 
figures of the survey, some one knocked and 
entered at his call, ‘‘Come in!’’ 
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HEN Carroll Amsden, right half-back 
ow on his college football eleven and fastest 

hurdler on the track team, had finished a 
short term of very successful teaching in a town 
on the Connecticut River, the nearness of the 
midwinter recess made it hardly profitable for 
him to rejoin his fellow juniors before the second 
semester began. 

As the ice firm of Caswell & Comber, whose 
big houses he had seen every day from his 
schoolroom window, were in need of men, he 
did not hesitate to make his strong muscles help 
out his active brain in earning funds to pay for 
aneducation. So he exchanged his pedagogue’s 
pointer for hand-groove, bar and ice-hook, and 
took his place, at one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a day, among the toilers on the frozen 
river. 

Yankees, Frenchmen, Danes and Swedes, 
forty-three active men all told, made up the 
gang employed that year to fill Caswell & 
Comber’s two ten-thousand-ton houses. The 
first of the season had been very mild. It was 
not until late in January that several successive 
days of zero weather, unmarred by a single 
flake of snow, formed fourteen inches of clear, 
beautiful ice. Then in the early part of February 
came an ideal week for cutting, with the tem- 
perature running from fifteen to twenty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The firm soon had their lower house filled to 
the eaves, and at once set their crew at work 
at the other building, about two hundred feet 
up-stream. Favorable conditions made their 
progress rapid. Amsden joined the gang after 
they had been three days on the second house. 

At eight o’clock on a brisk February morning 
operations were in full blast. A light fall of 
snow the previous night had made it necessary 
to get out the scraper. The shouting black 
figures enlivened the white surface of the river, 
as they harvested the wintry fruit that was to 
mean so much to the sick and thirsty of the 
cities during the coming summer. 

Two yards wide, and stretching straight out 
a hundred feet from the shore, ran the canal 
through which the cakes were floated to the 
elevator from the black, irregular lake in the 
center of the stream. 

Carroll was stationed with his ice-hook on 
the upper side of this canal, about seventy-five 
feet from the bank. On his right, twelve yards 
away, labored Louis Lacroix, a Frenchman 
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y i to the ranch, for he was there 

when we bought it, nearly twenty 
years ago. That he was handsome goes with- 
out saying. His face was dark brown with 
black whiskers. He had great yellow eyes, 
reddish-brown body, and a fine tail with a 
black brush at the end. 

As to his length, nobody has measured him, 
but estimates have been made. Sammy Cobb 
met the lion face to face in the gray of the 
morning. Sammy averred afterward that the 
lion crossed the road in front of him at one 
jump, and that when his head was over one 
fence his tail was over the other. And as the 
road is forty feet wide, of course the lion was 
forty feet long. I have measured the road, and 
can so far vouch for Sammy’s story. 

Some time later the lady proprietor of the 
ranch, passing through the barn one morning 
with a lantern in her hand, opened one of the 
big doors. There, a short distance in front of 
her, she saw what she thought was one of her 
pet Jersey calves loose in the corral. 

In wrath at her careless men, she set down her 
lantern and sallied forth to drive her pet into the 
barn. She had almost laid her hand on the 
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animal when a wild shriek from a badly scared 
milker, who hurried forward, recalled her. It 
was the mountain-lion again. When the milker 
had regained his breath he said that when he had 











from the Province of Quebec; an equal distance 
to the left stood Elwood Weston, a Vermont 
Yankee. It was the duty of these three to keep 
the contents of the canal in motion. The cakes 
were fourteen inches thick and twenty- 

two square, and each weighed approxi- 1 





until oblivion came. For perhaps a hundred 
feet below the canal the scraper had that morn- 
ing cleared the snow from the ice, leaving it 
transparent as glass. As Carroll passed on, with 
face upturned, he noticed that he could see quite 
well through the ice. The forenoon sun shone 
down with almost dazzling light, transmitted in 
coruscating radiance through the crystal lens. 

When Lacroix and Weston saw their associate 
drawn under the ice, their cry of pity and horror 
flashed the news of the catastrophe over the 
entire field. At first it seemed as if no human 
aid was possible. Then the quicker-witted 
Frenchman thought of the other canal two 
hundred feet below. The current was bearing 
Carroll straight down to this, and it was barely 
skimmed with ice. If he came to the surface 
there, by one chance in ten he might be saved. 

Lacroix quickly shouted his plan to Weston, 
and together the two vaulted the canal, and, ice- 
hooks in hand, ran down-river as fast as they 
could. It wasa race for the student’s life. Could 
they win it? The other workmen, themselves 
too far off to render assistance, stood breath- 
lessly watching the two runners. 

Even if they reached the lower canal before 
Carroll was swept down to it, would their efforts 
be of any avail? ‘The river was broad. How 
could they be sure that he would be carried 
straight down-stream! Should a cross-current 
deflect his course only a few feet to right or left, it 
might be impossible for them to reach him. What 
if his body should not rise at all to the surface! 

As Carroll was borne on beneath the ice he 
heard the regular thump! thump! of approach- 
ing feet. Then two leaping figures cut off the 
sunlight for a moment. One halted and peered 
down; and the student recognized Weston’s 
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he but keep his senses until the canal was 
reached, the stick might help him. 

All these things were happening much more 
quickly than they can be told. As Carroll pressed 
himself down he caught a glimpse of a darkness 
in the water ahead; and he knew that this 
marked the edge of the snow-field, as yet unre- 
moved from the surface. He crossed the line, 
and was enveloped in semidarkness, A hun- 
dred feet ahead was the canal. Could he keep 
his senses until that was reached ? 

Up to this time ne had successfully resisted 
his impulse to breathe; but now he could wait 
no longer. As the water fiowed into his nostrils 
he suffered all the agonies of strangulation. 
Choking, fighting for life, he was swept on by 
the steady current. 

Down through the snow toward the canal 
rushed Weston and Lacroix. They must leap 
across it, in order to take advantage of the brief 
space that would elapse from the instant when 
the student’s body appeared on the upper side 
of that narrow passage of black water until it 
was again borne under the ice at the lower edge. 

True, it meant a spring of only a few feet, a 
mere trifle for an active man on solid ground ; but 
to the two runners, slipping through three inches 
of snow on that glassy surface, with no firm spot 
on which to brace their feet, and almost certain 
death awaiting a plunge into the canal, it was a 
serious matter. But neither hesitated. 

**Come on, Louis!’’ shouted Weston, dashing 
along at full speed. 

The Frenchman ran close beside him. On 
they plowed together through the snow, rais- 
ing a white cloud as they ran. The canal was 
now only ten feet ahead. In another moment it 
yawned beneath them—to all appearance only a 
long snowy trench, six 
feet wide and a few 





mately two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, As they were hooked and 
prodded from man to man, only their 
tops appeared above the surface; their 
full size was not revealed until they 
rose, dripping, on the endless chain of 
the elevator, great crystal blocks spark- 
ling in the sun. 

Carroll received the cakes from Wes- 
ton, and pushed them on to Lacroix. 
The three were joking and laughing 
over their work. There came a break 
in the procession, and a long space 
opened in the canal. Just as Carroll 
leaned out over the water to thrust the 
last block along to the Frenchman a 
strong northerly gust scoured down 
behind him, sending the loose flakes 
scurrying in shoals over the smooth 
blue ice. 

It struck Carroll just as he bent for- 
ward. For a moment he hung upon 
the verge, vainly striving to keep his 
balance; but the bottoms of his rubber , 
boots were worn so smooth that he 
could not save himself. His hook fell 
from his hand, and he reeled over into 
the swift black current. 

The rapid flood whirled his body 
down-stream. His head emerged at 
the lower side of the canal, and he 
caught vainly at the edge. So strong 
was the current that he could not hope 
to pull himself out unaided; but help 
was at hand, if he could hold on for a 
few seconds. He heard the shouts of his fellow 
workers and the pounding of their boot heels as 
they ran toward him. Then his fingers slipped 
from the sharp, smooth edge, and he was 
dragged under the ice! 

When Carroll’s hands lost their clutch he felt 
instinctively that his only chance for life was 
gone, and in two or three seconds he had passed 
through all the stages of horror and despair into 
a calm, settled resignation. He felt none of the 
terror of death. It might mean simply drifting on 
and on, his senses growing dimmer and dimmer, 
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inches deep. But under 
the ice at its bottom, 
barely thicker than a 
window-pane, death 
lurked if one chanced to 
stumble. 

Weston gave a leap 
into the air, and sailed 
over the dangerous ditch, 
his feet striking a yard 
beyond its edge. Lacroix 
followed suit. In a mo- 
ment both were sprawl- 
ing in the snow, rolling 
over and over, striving to 
check their momentum 
and to regain their feet. 
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OPERATIONS WERE IN FULL BLAST. 


horrified face. The latter pointed straight ahead, 
and ranon. A light broke on Carroll’s brain. 
He remembered the other canal, and knew that 
his friends were running toward it, in the hope 
of saving him as he was swept by. 

The love of life, relinquished but a few 
seconds before, again asserted its sway over 
Carroll’s mind. Could he do anything to make 
his rescue more probable? Something bumped 
against him. It was his ice-hook, drifting 
onward with its long, buoyant wooden handle 
uppermost. Involuntarily he grasped it. Could 
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opened the corral gate, there, outside, within | short-legged and absurdly fat. They were 
arm’s length of him, he had seen the mountain-| courageous to rashness. So one dark night, 


lion. The milker stood not upon the order of his 
going, but had gone 
at once, leaving the 


when the lion was lamenting outside the corral, 
the two little dogs 
sallied forth, deter- 





gate open, through 
which the lion had 
walked to his inter- 
view with the lady. 
This man, usually 
veracious, asserts 
that the lion was 
fifteen feet long with- 
out counting his tail, 
which is a discount 
on Sammy’s esti- 





mined to rid the 
neighborhood of 
what they regarded 
asa nuisance. In the 
watches of the night 
we heard the sounds 
of strife, and the lion 
retired to the fast- 
nesses of the moun- 
tains. Apparently 
the little dogs went 





mate. 
The ranch lady is 
inordinately fond of pets, and she has always 
regretted that she did not drive the lion in, 
and so make a pet of him. Those who know 
her do not doubt that she would have had that 
lion her willing slave in less than a week. 
Why the lion came down to the ranch and 
on what provender he fed we did not know till 
later. We had two little dogs, wonderfully 





with him, for we nev- 
er saw them again. 
After a valuable Jersey heifer had been killed 
on the mountain, the lady of the ranch deter- 
mined on a private lion-hunt of her own. Our 
lion developed an unpleasant habit of coming 
down into the corral at night and uttering dis- 
agreeable, blood-curdling shrieks. So the lady 
marshaled her dogs and put them in battle array. 
There was Pickle, a famous trencherman, ‘never 








By sticking their ice- 
hooks into the surface, 
they soon arrested their course. Darting back 
to the canal, they began to break the thin ice 
with which it was skimmed. Soon they had 
opened a space twenty feet in length. 

Meanwhile Carroll was being borne swiftly 
along under the snow-field. His senses were 
fast leaving him. The next few seconds would 
turn the scale either for life or death. 

Out he flashed suddenly into the blinding 
sunlight. A rush of cold air smote his face. 
He had come up just between Weston and 
Lacroix, and too far off for either to reach him 
at once. 

He heard their shouts, and saw the French- 
man lunge toward him with his hook. It 
missed him. He struck the lower edge, and 
his body was drawn under it just as he instinc- 
tively thrust his own ice-hook upward. The 
steel caught on the brink, arresting his course. 
Then gradually it began to slip. 

But that brief delay was long enough for help 
to reach him. Lacroix flung his body forward 
at full length, dropping his hook. Just as 
Amsden was disappearing under the edge he 
felt the Frenchman’s fingers seize the collar of 
his sweater. An instant later Weston grasped 
him from the other side, and together the two 
dragged him out upon the ice. 


& & & 
absent at meal-times; Shep, much given 
to absenting himself when there was 
work to do; Collie, amiable to a fault, 
everybody’s friend, given to sleeping indoors, 
and the valiant Pug. 

The lady armed herself with the poker, and 
waited. Punctually at midnight a scream from 
the corral announced the lion. The lady rushed 
to the door and called on her dogs to follow. 

They responded nobly. As one dog they 
dashed through the open door, and tumbled 
over each other in their haste to get under the 
bed, where they quivered and moaned with 
terror. As a combat single-handed was not a 
part of the program, the lady herself retired. 
We still have the lion. 

Lest it should seem an exaggeration and 
unlikely that a person with a few dogs should 
attack a lion, it may be well to explain that 
the mountain-lion will never attack, and never 
fight if he can runaway. The method of hunt- 
ing the animal is with dogs, who strike the scent 
and follow with much barking and noise. The 
lion runs till he comes to a suitable tree, which 
he promptly climbs, and lies out on a branch 
concealed as much as possible from view. The 
dogs remain beneath, barking and howling, 
which guides the hunter to the spot. It isa 
very easy matter to despatch the animal with 
a rifle-bullet. There are few sports safer to 
the hunter than hunting the mountain-lion. 
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“* When the frost is on the punkin, 
And the fodder’s in the shock.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
fpten photographers will have a kindly 
interest in the news of the recent death of 
James Carbutt, one of the perfecters of the dry 
plate. The dry plate made it possible to carry 
a camera round like a watch, and created the 
era of the outdoor snap shot. 

hen a President of the United States is 
inaugurated, suggests an American army 
officer, the national salute should be fired at every 
army post throughout the United States and its 
possessions. No one could object to this, for salu- 
ting the President is like saluting the flag—we 

hail not the man or the bunting, but the idea. 


ple in upper Michigan, this time backed 

by Chicago business men, are again talk- 
ing of a canal to connect Lake Michigan with 
Lake Superior by way of Whitefish and Train 
rivers. The rivers, near their head waters, are 
only about a mile and a half apart. If they 
were dredged and connected the canal would 
provide a short cut by water from Duluth to 
Chicago. ra 


I" view of the recurring reports that one seien- 
tist or another has succeeded in producing 
life, it is interesting to read the opening address 
of President George H. Darwin at the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in the course of which he declared 
that ‘‘the mystery of life remains as impene- 
trable as ever.’’ Mr. Darwin is a son of 
Charles Darwin. Pt 
ven the most serious-minded advocate of 
woman suffrage will enjoy the humor of an 
incident in the election of the boy ‘‘mayor’’ of 
an East Side playground in New York a few 
weeks ago. The girls were not allowed to vote. 
Four thousand of them paraded the street, fol- 
lowing ‘a banner which read, ‘‘Women has 
rites, and we have rose in our might. The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.’’ 


he answer to the old conundrum of the 
minstrels, ‘‘When is an alligator not an 
alligator ?’?’ was, ‘‘When he turns into a travel- 
ling-bag.’’ Many have undergone that transfor- 
mation—incidentally ceasing to be alligators— 
in the last twenty-five years. It is estimated 
that from 1880 to 1894 two anda half millions 
were killed in Florida alone, and that in certain 
regions there are now not more than two where 
there used to be a hundred. 


ecause of the loss of submarine boats in 

Europe, the Secretary of the Navy has 
ordered that no American submarine be allowed 
to go down unless accompanied by a convoy 
equipped with hoisting apparatus for use in 
case of accident. Every mother whose son goes 
aboard a submarine vessel will be glad that 
this order has been issued. And when the 
President went down in the Plunger at Oyster 
Bay in August, the nation rejoiced that the 
convoy was at hand. 


Wore Charles Lamb took the cottage in 
Colebrook Row, Islington, he wrote to 
Robert Southey, ‘‘I feel like a great lord, never 
having had a house before.’’ A tablet is to 
be placed on the house where this humble lord 
lived for four years, from 1823. During his 
residence there he resigned from his place with 
the East India Company, which rewarded his 
long service with a substantial pension, and 
there he found himself ‘‘the superannuated 
man.’’ The placing of the tablet on Elia’s 
house offers occasion to open his essays again, 
and see what delightful thoughts can be made 
with no more abundant material than a few 
books, a few friends and a great heart. 


have other night, when all the guests were 

asleep, fire seized upon a tinder-box hotel, 
and in half an hour converted the building into 
a ruin. Three of the guests lost their lives. 
The only thing that prevented a greater catas- 
trophe was the promptness and courage of the 
clerk. When the flames were discovered, this 
mere boy instantly sounded the alarm, and 
went from room to room, awakening and res- 
cuimg guests. Time after time he entered the 
burning building. When all had been saved, 
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|except the three who were hopelessly beyond 
| reach, this young clerk was found, helpless from 
his burns, and was taken to the hospital. There, 
on the next day, he died. To the very end he 
made no reference to his own sacrifice, uttered 
no complaint. The life he had given he gave 
to good purpose, and he gave it cheerfully. 
‘*Bobby did his duty well, and I am proud of 
him,’’ said the father, when he carried home 
the body of his son. The wars of the last seven 
or eight years have caused a recrudescence of 
the doctrine that war alone develops the manly 
virtues of a race. Yet here is this hotel clerk, 
this mere boy, laying down his life as calmly 
and as bravely as any soldier who ever lived. 
There are thousands of other young men who 
would do the same thing; unknown men, busy 
with the ordinary, prosaic duties of peace, who, 
when their summons comes, will answer 
‘*Here!’’? as quickly as ‘‘ Bobby’ did. Is 
there any finer kind of ‘‘manly virtue’’ than 
this? a 

t sometimes takes a stranger’s description of 

our familiar habits to present them to us in 
a new light. The remark of a Washington 
woman that New England housewives were 
floor-worshipers is a case in point. ‘The Wash- 
ington woman said she knew a New Hampshire 
wife who turned the cat outdoors and scrubbed 
the kitchen floor every night just before she 
went to bed. One night she forgot that her 
husband was at work in the barn, and just as 
she got the floor ‘‘clean enough to eat off of’’ 
she heard his steps at the door. Rather than 
let him soil the floor she made him spend the 
night on the haymow. Are there any floor- 
worshipers in—well, let us say the room where 
you are reading this paragraph ? 
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PRUDENCE. 


Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
* 


AUTUMN. 


oetic tradition has usually represented 
P autumn as the season of regret for passing 

summer. Spring with its hopes, summer 
in its glory are over and gone, and autumn is 
the shadow of winter striding down the land. 

In America autumn has no such association 
except in books. Winter does not affright us; 
we are better prepared for it than our shivering 
forefathers were, and autumn as the harbinger 
of ice and snow has for us no evil promisé of 
certain hardship. Moreover, in America we 
have not the dull season of mists and ‘storm 
which the influence of English literature, based 
on the British climate, has almost forced on us, 
as a tradition, in the smiling face of our Indian 
summer. Shelley’s poem about autumn is called 
‘‘A Dirge,’? and English poetry and many 
American imitations of it are full of pathetic 
images about the ‘‘dying year.’’ 

Among English and American poems, that 
which contains for us the truest images about 
the season is Keats’s ode, ‘*To Autumn.” He 
saw not storm and dusk and the year’s decay, 
but the richness of fruit and grain. It is a 
young man’s poem—a poem for young America 
singing in field and vineyard: 

Where are the songs of spring? Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue. 

Autumn is joyous for us in visage and in 
heart. Year after year it is the reckoning time 
of prosperity for the farmer and the beginning 
time for careers of manufacture and indoor 
industry. Schools open for the children, and 
young men and women who have done with 
school take up their first work in the world. 
Trade starts anew. Autumn is a new spring 
in the lap of harvest, a reaping and review of 
what the land has given, a setting forth on 
new ways of winter enterprise, a crossing 
through a golden threshold into deep months of 
energy with mind and hand. 
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AMERICANS ALL. 


ifty-nine thousand babies were born last 
F year in Manhattan, the chief borough of 
the city of New York. Less than twelve 
thousand of them had American-born fathers 
and mothers; but the father and mother of 
every one of the remaining forty-seven thousand 
are proud of the American birth of their child. 
It is this pride in the Americanism of their 
children that insures the Americanizing of the 
parents and mitigates the immigration peril. 
Figures from Chicago would show a larger 
proportion of children born to foreigners, as that 
city is much more largely foreign. 

The ‘‘ Americans”’ live in the South. Hardly 
a state in that part of the country contains 
fifty thousand persons of foreign birth,—an 
influx of Italians into Louisiana in recent years 
has made that .state an exeeption,—whereas 
nineteen of the Northern and Western states 
contain from a hundred thousand to two million 
foreigners each. 

In view of this large foreign population,—it 
is more than ten millions, or about one in every 
eight,—who can properly be called American? 
Was D. B. Henderson less American as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives because he 
was born in Seotland? Is the Americanism of 














the public service of Senator Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Senator Patterson of Colorado and Mayor 
Weaver of Philadelphia affected by the fact that 
the first was born in Norway, the second in 
Ireland and the last in England? 

We all know that Americanism depends on a 
state of mind rather than on the country of 
birth. That is why the interests of all good 
Americans, including the most recent of them, 
are involved in laws restricting immigration. 
It is desirable that criminals and paupers, those 
who have not attained the American state of 
mind with its independence and its respect for 
law, may not be admitted. But the babies are 


always welcome. 
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BUNYAN’S BETTER WAY. 


Better, though difficult, the right way to go 
Than wrong, though easy, where the end is wo. 
John Bunyan. 
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THE PATCHWORK OF THE PAST. 


ioneer women have always used the skill 
P of their fingers in making something from 

nothing. Our grandmothers were often 
in the case of the milliner who made a bonnets) 
‘all out of her own head,’’ and had enough 
left for another. The patchwork quilts, the 
rag carpets, the drawn or braided rugs of their 
day all bore testimony to their ingenious devices 
for using over things until, after various trans- 
formations, they were finally used up. 

In these products of the well-saved leisure of 
the farmer’s wife there was a noble spirit. 
They fostered only friendly rivalries. Who ever 
heard of a woman’s being jealous because her 
neighbor had made a more gorgeous sun-pattern 
quilt than her own? 

To-day a quilt which will serve the purpose 
may be bought for little money. The modern 
mother who wishes to teach her little girl to 
sew the traditional patchwork ‘‘over-and-over’’ 
cuts up some bits of new calico of carefully 
selected colors. Mary may learn to make a 
neat seam by such a task, but she will not 
learn the deeper lessons which were stitched 
into the old-fashioned squares. In _ those 
‘‘memory quilts’? the gowns of the dead faced 
those of the living; the pieces were small, not 
to make work, but to save waste, and the 
colors had only such harmony as comes from 
a steady purpose set toward increasing the 
small, well-treasured store of domestic comforts. 
Who will not acknowledge that the patchwork 
of the past had a beauty all its own? 
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THE RULER OF INDIA. 


t is an interesting tribute to the habit of 
acquiescence, which becomes second nature 
among English-speaking peoples, that so 

great a post as the viceroyalty of India should 
have changed hands with so little jar and such 
scant comment. Lord Curzon resigned his 
almost royal powers a few weeks ago, and his 
successor was appointed with scarcely more 
comment in England than a change of heads in 
Tammany Hall would have called out here. 

There is general agreement that Lord Curzon 
has been one of the ablest rulers of that long 
line which began with the great Warren Hast- 
ings, whose impeachment history and literature 
made famous.. He gave up his great office 
because, by implication at least, the British 
government supported the contentions of Lord 
Kitchener, the commander-in-chief of the Indian 
army, rather than those of Lord Curzon. 

What these contentions were is not of great 
importance to Americans, but it may be said 
that in a general way they had to do with 
reform in the Indian army, and with Lord 
Curzon’s unwillingness to subordinate the 
powers of the military member of his council 
to the desires of Lord Kitchener. 

The Earl of Minto, the new viceroy, has 
been trained in military as well as in civil 
affairs. He acted as private secretary to Lord 
Roberts in South Africa in 1881, served in the 
Mounted Infantry during the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1882, was secretary to Lord Lansdowne 
when he was the Indian viceroy, helped put 
down the Riel rebellion, and was Governor- 
General of Canada for the full term of six years. 
From that position he retired less than a year 
ago, after an administration marked by acts 
which left the impress of his personality on 
the affairs of the Dominion. In India he will 
have a wider field for the exercise of his admin- 
istrative powers. 
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ENRICHERS OF THE EARTH. 


na yard on the old Lexington road in Con- 

cord, Massachusetts, the original Concord 

grape-vine still grows and bears fruit. It is 
proposed to erect a memorial to Ephraim Bull, 
who more than threescore years ago transplanted 
this vine wild from the woods, cared for it, 
and made it the parent of the hardiest and best- 
known American grape, and the grandparent 
of many other varieties. The first form of the 
memorial will probably be a fund to give the 
parent vine perpetual care, so that it may live 
for centuries. This suggests what a valuable 
thing a good vine may be. 

We are not likely to forget the Eli Whitneys, 
the Fultons, the Morses and the Edisons who 
invent mechanical wonders for the service of 
mankind. Yet their skill and patience mean 
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no more to us than the work of a man who 
makes a great variety of apple or potato or 
wheat. Mr. Luther Burbank of California 
enjoys a bright contemporary fame among the 
many great benefactors of agriculture. 

The Minnesota botanist who has patiently 
evolved a grain of wheat that has become the 
parent seed for miles of fields, and made them 
yield millions of bushels more than ever before, 
is a public benefactor, just as much as is the 
father of the Concord grape. And the Iowa 
experimenter who has taught the farmers how 
to select their seed-corn is earning the gratitude 
of those who believe, with the King of Brob- 
dingnag, in the blessedness of him who makes 
two blades grow where only one grew before. 
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THE EXAMPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


he city of San Francisco has recently bor- 
T rowed seventeen million and three hundred 

thousand dollars for public improvements. 
Seven and a quarter millions will be expended 
on a sewerage system, and more than a million 
and a half on streets; but other items in the 
accepted schedule are children’s playgrounds, 
land for Mission Park, and a connection between 
Golden Gate Park and the Presidio. 

Happily there is in San Francisco an asso- 
ciation for the improvement and adornment of 
the city, and it has brought about the employ- 
ment of the man who laid out the Chicago fair- 
grounds to make the ‘‘betterment’’ plans. He 
was chosen not because the people feared that the 
officials would be incompetent or remiss, but 
because a man who has been trained to view 
things in the large, as well as to weigh details, 
is more likely to utilize every natural advantage 
and combine the old and the new in a harmo- 
nious whole. 

Each city presents its peculiar problem. To- 
pography, climate, the genius of the people, 
the materials with which builder and landscape 
architect have to work—many such factors must 
be taken into account. Improvement cannot be 
had offhand by copying the adornments of other 
cities; transplanted, they may prove disfigure- 
ments. San Francisco or any other city must 
be studied and treated on its own merits by one 
who knows how. 

Nor are lesser communities exempt from these 
laws of taste and prudence. Such village 
improvement associations as have secured a 
comprehensive and definite plan have found 
that the town officers and taxpayers have been 
ready to codperate in its execution, for such a 
beginning invites the support of practical men 
who know that no desirable result comes by 
chance or out of ignorance. 
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f America should go to war with a great power 
and the sea trade should be seriously crippled, 
we should not be in danger of freezing or starv- 
ing, because our country produces enough to keep 
us. A nation like England, that buys much of 
its food abroad, has to consider what it would do 
if war cut off imports. The recent report of a 
British royal commission appointed to examine 
into this and similar questions shows that the nor- 
mal supply of cotton on hand is only enough to 
keep the English mills going seven months, and 
that at times there has been only enough for three 
weeks. The maximum supply of flour and wheat 
on hand is enough for only seventeen weeks, and 
the minimum for only seven weeks. One fact that 
lessens the risk of effective interference with Eng- 
lish imports is the diversity of the sources of 
supply. England used to depend on the United 
States alone for nearly two-thirds of its wheat and 
flour supply. At present four countries besides 
the United States contribute wheat and flour, 
namely, British India, Australia, Russia and 
Argentina. In the year 1903-4 this country sent 
less than a sixth of the whole import. 
he magic lantern has been used ingeniously in 
the campaign against the yellow-fever mos- 
quito carried on during the epidemic in New 
Orleans. In order to convince the skeptical that 
pouring oil on standing water would kill the larve 
in it, Doctor Kohnke, head of the board of health, 
prepared an illustrated lecture, which he delivered 
to crowded houses all over the city. A vessel of 
water filled with the “‘wiggletails’ was projected 
upon the screen after the larva had been studied 
in detail. The wiggletails were seen rising to the 
top to breathe. A film of oil was then poured over 
the water, and the wiggletails could be seen strug- 
gling vainly to thrust their breathing apparatus 
through it. Balked there, they darted frantically 
about in all directions, to sink at last to the 
bottom and die of suffocation. It was a convincing 
illustration. f= 
he Fiesta del Arbol, or Arbor day, is a new 
Spanish festival borrowed from this country. 
It is one and perhaps the most important means 
now being employed to rouse the people to the 
pressing need of reforesting the Iberian Peninsula, 
which in respect to trees is the most barren part 
of Europe. On this day the public school children, 
as in the United States, plant trees with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Within the last five years one 
hundred and seventy-four thousand trees have 
been planted in the region about Barcelona, where 
the movement began. It is hoped that it will soon 
become a national holiday. 
Ms has been written in the last few years 
about the way in which modern contrivances, 
such as the rural postal delivery, rural tele- 
phone service and cross-country trolley-lines, have 
made winter life on the farm more attractive. It 
has remained for a number of agriculturists o! 
central New York to discover a profitable means 
of abolishing winter itself. They have become 
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aristocrats, and joined the South-bound throng 
toward Jekyl Island and Palm Beach. Toward, 
not to them. Along the Gulf coast and on the 
Atlantic seaboard below Miami, Florida, there is 
still much land, some of it near to market, which 
ean be bought for ten dollars an acre, or even 
less, and which will grow grapefruit and oranges. 
Properly fertilized, it will also grow vegetables, 
and grow them in quantity at a time when prices 
in Northern markets are the highest. Taking 
advantage of this, many farmers from the North 
have bought small tracts,—six acres or so,—put 
up bungalows and set out orchards. A group of 
a dozen families from the same neighborhood hav- 
ing settled on adjoining plots, they hire a man in 
common to look after things during the summer. 
In the early winter, when the crops on their North- 
ern farms are in and the snow has shut down on 
everything, they migrate in a party—at party 
excursion rates—by steamer or rail to the Sunny 
South, leaving some one to look after stock and do 
the necessary work at home. The coal bills and 
other heavy expenses of winter living go far 
toward paying the cost of the trip. The winter 
is spent in a delightful, warm land below frost- 
line, and when the orchard is in bearing there is 
apt to be a handsome profit on the transaction. 
Many find it wise to make an early trip in the fall 
to set out their vegetables, returning North to 
elose their home work. 
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THE SIMMONS HATCHET. 


66 other,” said Stella Page, “I’m glad that new 


family in the cottage next door is there just 
for the summer. I don’t like their ways. That 
big boy of theirs came to the kitchen door just 
now to borrow a broom, and what do you think he 
said? ‘It’s mighty hard to wait to ask for what 
you want when it’s right in sight!’ The screen 
door was hooked, or maybe he wouldn't have 
waited!” 

“Oh, I think he would, dear!” protested Mrs. 
Page, charitably concealing the fact that the 
hatchet had already been lent to the new neigh- 
bors before breakfast. 

But that was only the beginning, and not even 
Mrs. Page’s charity could cover the multitude of 
articles borrowed by the Simmons family during 
the next six weeks. 

“I knew you’d have one,” Mrs. Simmons re- 
marked, cheerfully, the day she came after the 
ean-opener. “I told my daughter I had never yet 
asked Mrs. Page for a thing she didn’t have.” 

“She’s given you a wide range, too!” grumbled 
Stella Page to her mother, as she struggled to open 
a pineapple-can with an old knife. 

The next day Miss Simmons came for the egg- 
beater. “That cottage we have rented is so 
poorly equipped!” she sighed, on taking her leave. 

“It ought to be pretty well equipped with our 
things by now!” muttered Stella, wrathfully beat- 
ing eggs with a fork. 

“Doesn’t pay to buy these things just for one 
season,” drawled the Simmons boy, when he 
walked off with Mrs. Page’s rake and hoe. 

“It certainly didn’t pay us,” was Stella’s private 
comment. “I want that rake this minute.” 

At last one day she rose in her sixteen-year- 
old dignity. ‘Mother,’ she announced, “they left 
our hatchet out in the wet grass, and I’ve rescued 
it, and now if they get it again I’m just going after 
it. We’re not going to cut another bit of kindling 
with a knife this summer.” 

But that afternoon, as Stella lounged in the 
hammock, the pleasant-faced old father of all the 
Simmonses—the only one of the family who had 
never borrowed anything—came round the corner 
of the house. 


“It’s queer,” he said, sociably, “but our hatchet, | 


that I’ve used every day since we came here, has 
suddenly disappeared. It was a rusty, dull old 
thing, but ’twas better than nothing.” 

“Would you like to take ours?” asked Stella, 
politely, and a minute later she handed him the 
“rusty, dull old thing.” 

The old gentleman turned it in his hands with a 
look of recognition. He opened his lips to speak, 
but refrained, evidently from motives of delicacy, 
and finally walked off with a humorous expression 
on his face which said as plainly as words: 

“Beats all how some folks borrow and keep 
things! That girl honestly thought this was their 
hatchet.” 
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AT THE OCULIST’S. 


he oculist’s waiting-room was nearly full, and 

Charlotte Fraser, delayed by unforeseen hin- 
drances, received check number fifteen. That 
meant at the least two hours of waiting. She 
glanced wearily about the room, although she 
was familiar with the various types of patients— 
the bored, the nervous, the stolidly enduring. 
Three or four were glancing idly through the 
magazines on the table ; one was reading a letter ; 
two, who evidently had come together, were 
talking in suppressed voices. 

“T suppose,” the thought crossed the girl’s mind, 
whimsically; “I suppose they really are as inter- 
esting as the average of humanity if one had any 
= of knowing, but how dull they all do look 
lere!”’ 

The door opened again, and everybody looked 
up except the woman with bandaged eyes in the 
darkest corner. The newcomers were two, a 
little, brown-eyed old lady and a younger woman, 
apparently her daughter. The old lady was talking, 
and she kept right on without a thought of listening 
ears: 

“There, now, Ellen, you go right along and do 
your shopping. I don’t need you here any more 
than a cat needs two tails. I’ll have company 
enough, from the looks.” 

An amused smile went round the room. Ellen, 
after a low word or two, apparently agreed to “go 
along,” and the little lady, with a quick glance 
round, dropped into a seat beside the woman in 
the corner. 

“There wasn’t any use in Ellen’s wasting a 
morning sitting round with me,” she said, conver- 
sationally. “Sitting round’s real fidgety work, 
don’t you think so?” 

The woman looked su rprised, but after a moment 
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| she answered, and the little old lady, not at all 
| disconcerted, chatted on. Presently the woman, 
| too, began to talk in a low, nervous voice, and 
before long the old lady’s hand was holding hers. 
When she was called—she happened to hold the 
next number—everybody heard the last words: 

“Don’t you be discouraged, dear; it will come 
out all right.” 

For a moment after the bandaged eyes left the 
old lady sat silent; then she crossed the room to 
a chair beside a mother with a little girl. In three 
minutes she was telling about her own daughters, 
and learning all about the child. Everybody was 
watching by this time, and the room held no bored 
faces. 

When number fifteen was called, Charlotte went 
eagerly into the office. 

“There is such a dear old lady out there!” she 
said. “You ought to have her for an assistant. 
She’s comforted six people and entertained all of 
us.”” 

“Mrs. Pentland,” the doctor replied, with a 
quick smile. , 

“I hope she is not a ‘serious’ patient?” the girl 
asked. 

The doctor’s face changed. “She is growing 
blind,” he said, gravely. “I can only delay it. 
The end is inevitable.” 

“Oh!” the girl said, with a quick breath. Then 
she added, softly, “Her heart will never grow 
blind.” 

“Never, Miss Charlotte,” the doctor answered. 
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“THE RABBLE IN ARMS.” 


bronze tablet to the memory of Gen. John 
Thomas was lately set up in the Roxbury 
| district of Boston. General Thomas was the com- 
| mander of the provincial troops when they occu- 
pied South Boston. He was an intimate friend of 
| Washington, and was regarded as one of the best 
| officers of the little army. His military career, 
| however, was short, for in 1776 he died of small- 
pox. 


The post which Thomas was ordered to occupy 
was at the top of a Roxbury hill, the approach to 
which was plainly visible from Boston. The gen- 
eral’s troops consisted of only seven hundred 
men, but when the army took up its position, he 
marched the line round and round the hill, multi- 
plying many times the apparent size of the regi- 
ment. 

In some respects the scornful appellation of 
“rabble” given by the British to Thomas’s division 
was appropriate to the provincial sane stationed 
on the hilltop. The social equality and familiarit 
which existed at home between the officers anc 
privates continued in camp. 

“Bill,” said a captain to a private, “go and bring 
a pail of water for your mess.” 

“IT sha’n’t,” responded Bill. 
now. I got the last one.” 

The appearance of the troops was against them, 
also, from a military point of view. The soldier 
of ’76 was a grimy figure, his head wrapped in an 
old bandanna handkerchief, pipe between teeth 
leather breeches, yarn stockings and hobnailed 
shoes; but it was a company of these uncouth 
soldiers who fortified Dorchester Heights in a 
single night, to the wonder and admiration of the 
British army. 


“It’s your turn 
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THE GENTLEMAN OF ENGLAND. 


curious meeting was held in Lyons on January 
4, 1699. The royal commissioners solemnly 


proved too hard a problem for the wise heads, 
and the doctors and lawyers themselves were 
summoned to prove their right to gentility. The 
matter was settled to the satisfaction of the pro- 
fessional parties. 


In the middle ages of England heralds went 
| through the counties to examine into the claims 
| of landholders to be called gentlemen. There is 
| in existence an interesting list of the disqualified, 
}and one reads to-day the shame of a certain 
| Thomas Robbins who failed to establish the title, 

and was writ among the ignoble. Charles Anscote, 
a representative of one of the oldest families, is 
| registered as ‘entitled to be styled 
| although worth not more than five hundred 
pounds.” 

Brooke, an old writer, has given the world his 
opinion of what constitutes a en, and his 
definition has never been excelled. 

“The character, or rather quality, of a gentle- 
man does not in any degree depend on fashion, or 
mode, or state, or opinion ; neither does it change 
with customs, climates or ages. 





’ 


forever. 


= a 
“VENTURE TO PREDICT.” 


the Revolution, contains a number of editorial 
paragraphs which prove that its editor was a far- 


come true. 


One of the paragraphs in the Register reads as 
follows: 


lick at Charters Creek. Hunters who have visited 
the lick say that gas arises there which will burn 
when lighted. 
gas will some day be used for fuel.” 

“We learn from England that a man named 
Stevenson has invented an engine that runs by 
steam. We venture to predict that some day it 
will be possible for a man to eat his breakfast in 
Harrisburg and his supper in Philadelphia.” 

The gas referred in this old SB. on is, of 
course, the natural gas which has had so much to 
do with the development of certain parts of the 
eountry. The editor might have gone much further 
than he did with his prediction of the distance- 
annihilating power of steam and yet have been far 
within the truth. 
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SECOND CHOICE. 


| story recently told by Thomas Hunter, presi- 

dent of the New York Normal College, seems 

| to indicate that once in a while a willing wife is 
spoiled to make an unwilling teacher. 


A pretty and agreeable young woman who lived 
| in a country village sudd d that she 





was going to take up teaching. . 

“You! You a school-teacher!” exclaimed the 
recipient of her confidence. “Why, I’d rather 
marry a widower with nine children!” 
| “So would I,” the young woman replied, frankly, 
| “but where is the widower?” 


seeing person, since most of his predictions have 





JAP *LAC 


APPLIED TO 


RANGES 


Registers, Furnace, Gas and Water 
Pipes, Iron Fences, Wire Screens— 
in fact, all iron or metal surfaces, 
and old buggies or carriages, pro- 
duces a glossy black finish that is 
both beautiful and durable. 
For Sale by All Paint Dealers 

Write to-day for color card show- 
ing 13 colors, and instructive 


booklet describing the many uses 
for JAP-A-LAC. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep 
JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, and 
roc. to cover cost of mailing, and we | 
will send a FREE Sample (quarter- | 
pint can) to any point in the United 
States. | 























Style No. 239. Price Be. 


Growing Girls 


developnaturallyand systematically 
in the Ferris Waist, in which their 
chests haveroom toexpand and their 
lungs to breathe, while their backs 
are properly poised and their forms 
protected by its gentle support. 


FERRIS 


serss WAISTS 


hold the clothing with strongly tape- 


fastened buttons and safety-pin at- § 


tachment for hose supporters, resting 
the weight evenly on the shoulders. 
Made for women and children in all 
styles and sizes. Sold by leading dealers, 
“Ferris Good Sense” always sewed on 
the front. Ferris Book —/ree. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 











sat in council to decide the question if lawyers | 
and doctors could be regarded as gentlemen. It | 


a gentleman | 


But, as the spirit | 
of God alone can inspire it, so it is that quality of | 
heart which is the same yesterday, to-day ani | 


he Register, published in Philadelphia before | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


“We have heard a strange story about a salt- | 


e venture to predict that this 


In another issue was this interesting statement: 






































To Keep Your Boy Clean: 


Give him a cake of Ivory Soap, a Turkish 
towel and turn him loose in the bath room. 


Lock the door! 


Unlock it fifteen minutes later and look 


at him. 


He is clean from top to toe— 


smiling; fresh; radiant with health. 

Ivory Soap is the ideal soap for the bath. 
It is 99% per cent. pure. 

It lathers freely and it — floats. 


There is no “free”’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 






























hat dog over there with the long ears and hair, 
They say he’s a spaniel of pedigree rare. 
That queer little fellow whose bang hides one eye 
Takes prizes at bench shows—they call him a 
Skye. 
Though I’m never garnished with pretty blue 
bows, 
I know I’m worth more than a dozen of those ; 
One’s nothing but spaniel, the other’s all Skye, 
While several kinds of a puppy am 1. 
Now what with distemper, the dog-tax and feed, 
This raising of dogs is a nuisance indeed. 
So why should you trouble to keep two or three 
When all the best breeds are united in me? 
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A HELPING HAND. 

imple and austere, relig- 
S ious and upright lived 

Joseph Wagenhals and 
“4 his wife in rural Pennsylva- 
Aeshna 
PAN W/MIRYTy (in ious, they a 
CYAN attic with’ poverty. 

One day last spring Joseph received a letter 
from his cousin Allen, who was in business in 
Pittsburg. ‘The cousins had not met for fifteen 
years, and Joseph had heard only vague reports 
of the success of his relative. The letter was 
written to ask a favor. Allen’s son George 
had been working too hard in school, and must 
stop for a while. The doctor said he ought to 
get out ona farm. Could Joseph and his wife 
take George for the summer? 

To Joseph and his wife it seemed a large 
thing to ask. They were accustomed to plain 
living, which they feared this city boy would 
despise. Their own children had had no such 
knowledge of the world as George possessed, 
and the little church of which they were 
members counted knowledge of the world a 
thing rather to be shunned than cultivated. 
But they had never failed in any offer of kind- 
ness, and they responded now. They would 
take George, they said, and let him share with 
their own children. 
simple, but if George would put up with their 
home life and conform to its simple ways, he 
would be welcome. 

To him it seemed very far back in the woods, 
and the habits of the family were quite unlike 
those to which he was accustomed; but he was 
a good boy, and full of life and energy, and 
soon was at home on the farm and thriving on 
its wholesome food and exercise. 

After several weeks Allen wrote that he and 
his wife would like to come out and spend a 
Sunday. They arrived just before milking- 
time on Saturday night, and George showed 
them his skill as a milker and hostler, and 
poured out his newly acquired knowledge of 
the farm in a stream of information that gave 
the others little opportunity to talk. 

It was the beginning of harvest, but Joseph’s 








@ 






Their ways of living were | 





wheat was still uncut. He had no reaper of | 
his own—less than half of his neighbors owned 
He had counted on a | ay has an opportunity to test all sorts of 


their own reapers. 
neighbor who had promised to cut his grain, 


but there had been several days’ delay, owing | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





to Pittsburg on Monday. As Joseph drove 
into town Allen said, ‘‘Drive on to the station 
and I will come in a minute. I have an errand 
here.’’? He got out at Scott’s, the hardware 
dealer’s. 

As they stood waiting for the train Joseph 
looked across at the freight-house platform. 
‘*They got it away early,’’ he said. 

The train was coming round the curve. 

‘*Joseph,’’ said Allen, ‘‘I thank you for your 
kindness and for all you and Jane are doing 
for George. I didn’t say anything about board, 
but of course I intend to pay you. It will do 
him good to be in your home; it has done me 
good. When you get back you’ll find that new 
reaper in your yard. Lest you should have 
some scruples about using it, I’ll tell you I 
didn’t buy it Sunday. 1 told him to have the 
machine at your house by the time you got 
back from the train. Good-by, Joseph, and 
good luck be with you!’’ 
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THE “A8” DISASTER. 


ach new invention brings new possibilities of 
danger with it, the learning of which comes 
through practical and often sad experience. 
While ‘the lesson works for future safety, it is 
sometimes a tragic one, as was the recent sinking 
of a British submarine boat. The story of the 
catastrophe is told in the London Standard by a 
witness who was on board the trawler Chanticleer, 
and helped rescue the four survivors of the ill- 
fated boat. 


at a high rate of speed and bearing down directly 
toward us. There was a lieutenant in the cone 
the last boat, which was marked “No. A 8.” 
— spot him by the two gold rings round his 
cuffs. 

I take it he saw he could not cross our bows, 
and decided to change direction so as to p. 
under our stern. e called something down 
below. Such boats are steered by a wheel close 
under the conning-tower. The helmsman cannot 
see where he is going, and can only obey instruc- 


tions. 

When the lieutenant shouted below to change 
course, the man at the wheel must have spun his 
helm hard over. The boat came —— round in 
a hiss of white froth, and began instantly to heel 
over. Any small craft whose helm is suddenl 
jammed over will be thrown broad on her side. 

ve seen naval picket-boats almost capsized by 
the same cause. 

The submarine came swerving round in a way 
that brought my heart into my throat. The lieu- 
tenant saw what was going to happen. I heard 
him roar out in a startled voice: 

“What are you doing? You’ll have us over!” 

The submarine rolled until its cone was flat on 
the water. The four men were flung off the deck. 
Then there came a strange sobbing sound, and all 
of a dd t vanished. It was a shocking 
thing: one instant a big, gleaming boat buzzin 
through a race of foam. the next a blank sea with 
four men struggling in it. 

I dropped the helm and ran forward, erying out 
to my mates, who were silent and as pale as death, 
“Out boat to save life!” 

How we ever did it I shall never understand. 
We must have had the strength of giants given us 
for the occasion, for we shouldered the heavy 

punt, sixteen feet long, until its keel rested on 
_ bulwark- rail, and then ran it sheer over- 
oard. 

We were only just in time. One of the men,a 
petty officer, had heavy sea-boots and oilskins on 
which were dragging him down, and the lieutenant 
was doing all that mortal could to support him. 
We pulled them all in. 

“Are there any more of you in that sunken 
craft?” I asked. 

“Fifteen more!” came the answer, and the lieu- 
tenant put his hand to his eyes and groaned. 

We put the survivors on board the torpedo-boat, 
and then I could have sat down and cried with the 
horror of it. After that we got our own boat on 
board again and bore away to sea. 
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WORST OF ALL. 


ihe woman who boasts that she never sleeps 
well has many reasons at her tongue’s end, 
and nobody dares dispute them. There is 

one woman in particular who has no family, and 
spends her life in travelling and visiting. She 


“I can’t sleep in New York on account of the 
elevated trains that run within a block of Cousin 


to the breaking of the nfachine and the sending | James’s house,” she explained to a friend one 


for a new casting, and there were several | 


farmers ahead of him. It was uncertain when 
he could get it cut. Part of this Allen learned 
from Joseph and the rest from George. 

The next morning the whole family went to 
church, four miles away. As they rode into 
the village George said to his father, ‘“There’s 
the new ‘Diamond’ binder Scott has just got. 
They say it’s great. All the farmers have been 
talking about it. It’s at the freight-house— 
got in last night, I guess. ’’ 


| 


day ; “and in Philadelphia there is an electric light 
that shines from the corner right on my bedroom 
wall, and I never wish to have blinds closed. 

“In Boston, my friends live on a street through 
which the milk-carts come very early. 

“In Washington, at the Duncans’, there’s a dog, 
and he’s liable to bark at any time, so I keep 
expecting to hear him, even when he doesn’t. 

“In Buffalo, at Henry’s, there’s a cuckoo-clock 
that keeps waking me Up. en I’m with the 
Salisburys I just lie and listen to the sea, boom- 
ing and splashing all night long. And at dear 
Anna’s of course there are the babies.” 

“T should think you’d love to go out to the Hen- 
dersons’,” said the sympathetic friend. “Right 
in the woods, and no farm animals, like hens, or 


Joseph looked hard at it as they rode by, but | *8ything to disturb you.” 


endersons’!”’ and the sufferer from in- 


turned his eyes toward the plain little church somnls raised her eyes to heaven. “My dear. 


and drove on. 

Allen sat through the service, simple and dull 
and devout, it seemed to him, but excused himself 
from Sunday-school, which all the rest attended. 

That afternoon he came to know his cousin | 
better, and to know also of the struggles he | 
had passed through. Something he learned, 
too, of his sterling integrity and of the unaf- | 
fected piety which made him a man honored 
in the community. Joseph was a strict Sab- | 
batarian, and would not discuss his financial 
affairs, but Allen learned of the large payment 
which he had hoped to make on the mortgage 
with this excellent crop, and of the disappoint- 
ment he had met. 

“Tf you had a binder?’’ suggested Allen. 

“T could cut my own grain and earn much | 
besides by cutting for others,’’ said Joseph. 

“Too bad!’? said Allen, philosophically, 
*‘We can’t have everything we want.’’ 

“Tt is the Lord’s will,’’ said Joseph. 

Allen and his wife took the early train back 





tried it once, and the quiet was so fearful! I 
never closed my eyes till daylight!” 
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BIASED JUDGMENT. 


6 aily bread” means “daily bread” to the 
East End child of London. It is no 
euphemistic expression for chicken and 

lemonade. When it is lacking in any home, as it 

often is, the children of the neighborhood all know 
it, and sympathize with a feeling born of common 
suffering. In an East End mission was held one 
night a week a “Happy Hour for Children,” says 








the author of “Seven Years Hard,” in the course | 


of which friendly competitions were held in sing- 
ing, dancing and games. Small money prizes and 
ribbons were given the “champions.” 


One evening it happened that two girls, Connie 
and Hilda, were opposed in the singing contest. 
Connie’s father was out of work, and there was 
great distress at her home. The little ones were 
crying for food, and their parents were half-crazy 
with worry and hunger. The “Happy Hour” 
children knew this, but the curate did not. They 
manifested the most intense interest, buzzing like 





so many flies when the two girls stepped upon the 
platform. 

There was not the slightest doubt of the supe- 
riority of Hilda’s voice. She sang in a clear, 
correct soprano. Connie, on the other hand, 
whose voice would have been inferior at any time, 
was further hindered by a severe cold, so that she 
broke down twice and was croaky and throaty. 
Yet when the children were asked to vote, with 
one accord they shouted, “Connie!” 

“You should vote for the girl who sang best, 
not the one you like best,” said the curate. “We 
will vote again. Now, then, for Hilda?” 

Not a hand went up. 

“For Connie?” 

A shoal of hands appeared. 

“What! Do you mean to say that Connie sang 
better than Hilda?’’ expostulated the curate. 

“Ves!” they shrieked. 

Pag my dear children, Connie broke down 
twice.’ 

That made no difference. They shouted, “Con- 
nie!” and only “Connie!” and would not have 


Hildaatany price. Her father was earning thirty- 


eight shillings a week. 
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ravity of 
h was an imperfect 
lesson. The third size of rods was of hickory— 
tough sticks, which the master did not use on little 
boys, but which he did use on the larger pupils, 


size of the boys, and Partly by the 
the offense, the gravest of whic’ 


without the least hesitation or reserve, 
failed to get the appointed lesson. 

As for the studies, we all had Webster’s spelling- 
book, and were classed according to our proficiency 
in that great classic. 

The last few pages contained some stories and 
fables, intended for reading lessons. They were 
illustrated, the last one being a picture of a wolf, 
by some accident well executed, a fact which 
tended to establish the book in our estimation, 
because we saw wolves overly day. 

“The picture of the wolf in the spelling-book” 
thus became the synonym for graduation. The 
expression was long u in a humorous sense as 
equivalent to a diploma, and when it was said of a 
boy that he had studied to “the picture of the wolf 
in the spelling-book,” his ability was not afterward 


rey 





questioned. 
& & 


n the end the curate yielded, and with a roar | 


of delight the little East-Enders applauded while 


he gave Connie the money prize. 
“Lov-ely!”’ exclaimed a little girl in a front 


seat. “Now they’ll have something to eat at her | 


house! 


Then the curate understood and peproctnaed | 
gment in | 


the biased judgment of his flock—a ju 
which the defeated Hilda entirely concurred. 





ne heaven’s look is on the water’s face, 

And all their beauties mirrored from afar: 
Here the dim pictures of the cloud fleets are, 
When I first saw the submarines they were going | Wind driven, broken; here the moon may trace 


The trembling image of her own fair face ; 
And safe on every ripple rides a star. 


The tide, slow gathering, outward draws, and 
breaks 
Into long, languid waves, and swells, and fills; 
A leaping fish with sudden flurry spills 
Across the moonlight rainbow drops, and makes 
A swift, bright are. A loon’s strange laughter 
wakes 
An owl’s derision somewhere in the hills. 


In. little coves and inlets there is speech 
Of murmuring truant waves, that sway and 
swing 
A low-word music, lilting, dallying, 
Lip-lapping drowsily along the beach: 
Sleep is abroad; the water’s glimmering reach 
Is all a moving, dream-encumbered thing. 


Yet the deep river-heart is hurrying on, 
Delaying not for spell or witchery. 
Beneath the upper peace, unswervingly, 

The current of the river-soul is drawn 

Onward and outward—somewhere, ere the dawn, 
To keep its far tryst with the waiting sea. 
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“* FENGSHUI.” 


fall the oddities and, to the Western mind, 
absurdities of daily life in China none is 
more apt to annoy the foreigner who at- 


tempts to reside or trade in the Celestial Empire | 


than fengshui—the spirits of good or bad luck 
which are attached to every parcel of land. From 
the emperor to the rag-covered beggar and cripple, 
every one has an implicit belief in the geomantic 
superstition concerning the graves of ancestors 
and their effect upon present and future genera- 
tions. Known to this superstition, says the 
author of “China in Law and Commerce,” are 
two strange subterranean currents, the “Green 
Dragon” and the “White Tiger,” while overhead 
flows their counterpart, the ‘Heaven Fox.” These 
terrible creatures must on no account be offended, 
yet the things at which they are known to take 
offense are almost countless, and are often unex- 
pected. 


If two buildings stand side by side, the one on 
the left is said to stand on the Green Dragon and 
that on the right on the White Tiger. Great care 
must be exercised that the tiger is not built higher 
than the dragon, which would be offended, and 
sickness or death or other bad luck will result. 
When a foreigner wishes to build his house tall, 
he a finds that however others may look at 
it, his is the house on the tiger, and if he wishes to 
raise it he must first propitiate fengshui by building 
up his Chinese neighbor’s house a little higher. 

No railway must run near a _ or through a 
lucky mountain passin China, It may scare away 
the luck spirits of fengshui. For the same reason 
no steamboat must whistle near a lucky bend of 
the river or near a graveyard, and no telegraph- 
pole must enable the electric current to disturb 
the spirits in the vicinity of the graves. 

ey unfortunately—there are gifted 
persons in China who are able, by an analysis of 
the facts and an examination of the soil, to tell 
just where a grave may have been some thou- 
sands of years ago, and to discover why the spirit 
belonging to it is offended, and how it can be pro- 
pitiated. This often enables a person who would 
otherwise be put to great annoyance to arrange, 
by the judicious employment of the right geo- 
mancet, that the spirit shall be properly pro- 
pitiated. 

It does not bother the foreigner alone, for if 
a rich Chinaman should build a tomb in a new 
locality and an epidemic or other sickness should 


appear in the vicinity, the tomb-builder must pay | 


heavily to restore good fengshui to the locality. 
& 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WOLF. 


pupil of one of the schools taught in the 
A early days of the Austin Colony in Texas, 

about 1839, describes it in “With the Makers 
of Texas.” The teacher was a Mr. Dyas, an old 
Irish gentleman, who had made teaching his pro- 
fession, a custom not common in those days. The 
session was three or four months and the studies 
miscellaneous, but the discipline was exact. 


He had an assortment of switches set in grim 
array over the great opening where the chimney 
was to be when the schoolhouse should be com- 
pleted. On one side was the row for little boys, 
small, straight and elastic, from a kind of tree 
which furnished Indians with arrows and the 
schoolmaster with switches at the same time. I 
remember thinking of the feasibility of destroyin 
= that kind of timber growing near the school- 

ouse. 

My terror was a little red switch in that rank 
which I caught too often, usually for the offense 
of laughing. 

The. larger switches were graded, partly by the 


ANOTHER “FISH-STORY.”’ 
H ve and Norton had been renewing their 


youth by a morning’s fishing off the pier, 

says the Chicago News. They hooked a 

long string of perch, and walked homeward with 

| them through the shady streets. Norton talked 

of the morning’s sport with enthusiasm, and expa- 
tiated on the value of perch as pan-fish. 


“Yes,” responded Havens, “I like them cooked 
in batter, don’t you?” 

“T like them most any way,” replied Norton. 

“T say, Norton, you take the whole string home. 

You’ll enjoy having a good, big mess.” 
| “Oh, no, you take them. I guess you like them 
| a8 much as I do.” 
| Well, the truth is, if I take them home I’ll have 
| to clean them.” 
|_ “I can’t say I’m hankering for the job myself,” 
laughed Norton. 

Just as he spoke, a young woman appeared at 
the door of a house they were passing. 

“What a fine lot of fish!” she exclaimed. 
“You've had great luck.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Jasper,” answered Havens, 
holding up the string with pride. “And they’re 
all for you,” he added, with a sudden inspiration. 

“It’s very good of you, but I really oughtn’t to 
accept them.” 

“Oh, you must take them,” insisted Havens. 

“But, really, 1 don’t feel that I —” 

“Now not another word,” interrupted Norton. 
“T’ll carry them round to the kitchen,” and he 
quickly deposited the string on the side porch. 

At eight o’clock that evening, when Havens 
answered his telephone, a pleasant voice said : 

“Ts that you, Mr. Havens? Mr. Brown and I 
are wondering if you and Mrs. Havens wouldn’t 
like some nice fish for your breakfast?” 

“Has Mr. Brown been fishing?” asked Havens. 

“No, the fish were given us, and Herbert is too 
tired to clean them,” replied Mrs. Brown, in a 
somewhat embarrassed tone. “John Stuart gave 
them tous. He said Mrs. Jasper sent them to his 
aunt early this afternoon, so wer must be = 
fresh. They are reh—splendid perch. n’t 
you think you would like them?” 

“It is very kind of you to think of us, but I 
believe our breakfast is already planned. Why 
don’t you send them to Norton and his mother? 
They might be a treat to them.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion. I did so hate 
to See them wasted! Good night!” 

Havens ees so heartily as he hung up the 
receiver that his wife called out to know what the 
joke was. 

“Just a new fish-story,”’ he answered. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 


he London “season” was particularly active 

7 this year, and the crowded condition of all 

the high-class hotels reminded a contributor 

to the Strand Magazine of a game of billiards he 

once played with a friend at a West End hotel at 
the height of a previous season. He says: 


It was close upon midnight, but for half an hour 
or so we had noticed a weary-looking American 
anxiously observing our play: I may tell Py we 
em ge ad game, and it made us nervous to have 

him watching. We felt sure that he must be a 
crack player. By and by another spectator drifted 
in and took a seat on the other side of the table, 
and this made us still more nervous. 

At last, when the score was about 70—7%5, the first 
man broke in. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said, “but can you 
tell me about when that game will be finished?” 
We looked at one another. 

“Are you waiting for a game?” my friend asked. 

“Well,” replied the American, “not that exactly. 
I was thinking of having a dream about home and 
mother.” 

“We don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you? Well, I hate to hurry you. gentle- 
men, but I’ve been waiting about an hour to get 
— made up. You’re playing on it.” 

hen the second spectator spoke up. “Your 
| bed?” he exclaimed. “Pardonme. That billiard- 
table’s my bed. I got it reserved at the office the 
first thing after breakfast this morning.” 
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A SUBSTITUTE. 


young married woman, who was passing the 
summer alone on account of her husband 
having been summoned to Europe on a 
business matter, had a caller one morning, says 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, who asked if she were 
not lonely without her husband. 
“A little lonely,” was the qualified answer. 
“But surely,” said the visitor, “‘you miss your 
husband very much, now he is away?” 
The young woman laughed. 
“Oh, no,” she said. “At breakfast and at dinner 
I just stand his newspaper up in front of his plate, 
and half the time I forget he isn’t there.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ANISH 


ih 


1. i 
A 
Cc 
A 
T 
I 
Oo 


Z 

On zmrorm 
Ae Cm > 
Sep o> 
ahr Sero 


2. Muscle. 

8. Select, dialect, respect, correct, detect, 
inspect, elect, suspect, direct, protect, collect, 
expect, recollect. 

4. Cellar, caller, recall; Partlet, prattle, 
platter; Charon, anchor, archon; stain, satin, 
saint. 

5. Creed, scare, plump, coral. 

6. CLASP 

LATER 
ATONE 
SENDS 
PRESS 




































































DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 








I’ve got a room, now, by myself, 
A room my very own. 

It has a door that I can shut, 
And be there all alone ; 


It has a shelf, a closet, too, 


A window just for me, 








N Maltese Street, in the city of Kitty- 
opolis, there lived an elderly maiden 
cat who thought she would teach 
So she hung out a sign: 


a | 


school. 











Miss TABITHA CAT, 
Mouse Kindergarten. Numbers a Specialty. 


For a long time the many respectable mouse 
families of the neighborhood would have nothing 
to do with her, but one day she received a card 
bearing the name: 

Mrs. RODENTA DE Housg-MOousE, 

Hole-in-the- Wall, No. 4, Attica Apartments. 


Miss Tabitha received Mrs. De House-Mouse 
most amiably, although there was a suspicious 
licking of her lips whenever her visitor turned 
her head to look at the pictures on the walls. 

“T have ten children, my dear Miss Cat,’’ 
said the visitor, languidly, ‘‘and they give me a 
great deal of care. ’’ 

“‘After a term with me,’’ purred Miss Cat, 
softly, ‘‘I think I can assure you they will 
never trouble you again.’ (Now what do you 
suppose that she meant by that?) 

*‘Numbers,”’ continued Miss Cat, modestly, 
“‘is my specialty. 
gives remarkable results. ’’ 

So the next morning the ten little De House- 
Mouses started to school with Miss Tabitha 
Cat. They were Whiskerando, White-Tooth, 
Bright-Eyes, Long-Tail, Soft-Foot, Fatness, 
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I have a new system which | 





A BOY’S FIRST ROOM. 


BY ARTHUR 


And hooks where I can keep my clothes 
As neat as neat can be. 

A lovely paper’s on the wall ; 
A rug is on the floor— 

If I had known how fine it was, 


I’d had a room before. 


H. FOLWELL. 


I like to go there after school, 
Way off from every one; 

I felt — well — sort of scared at first, 
But now I think it’s fun. 

The voices of the folks down-stairs 


Seem faint and far away. 


HOW MISS TABITHA CAT TAUGHT SCHOOL. 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Spryness, Cuteness, Sleekness and Blackie- | 
back. Miss Cat’s large green eyes fairly | 
glistened with delight to look at them. 
‘*My dear children,’’ she began, ‘‘your | 
first day’s lesson is in addition, sometimes 
known as ‘disguised subtraction.’ You, my 
dear Whiskerando, White-Tooth, Long-Tail, 
Bright-Eyes and Soft-Foot are in one class, | 
and you, my sweet Fatness, Spryness, Cute- | 
ness, Sleekness and Blackieback are in 
another. 
**You will observe that there are five in 
the first class and four in the second class.’’ 
**Please, teacher,’’ said Blackieback, sit- 
ting up and counting his toes rapidly. 
‘*Don’t interrupt,’’ said Miss Cat, sharply, 
and showing her teeth, ‘‘but listen to the les- 
son. Five in one class and four in the other | 
areten. Now how many are five and four ?’’ 
‘*Five and four are ten! Five and four 
are ten!’’? chimed the stupid mice, all but 

Blackieback. 

‘*Blackieback must go into the closet and 

remain for the rest of the day,” said Miss 

Cat, severely. So poor Blackieback was put 
in the closet. 

When the time came for school to let out, 
Miss Cat said, ‘‘Now, my dears, we always 
call the roll at dismissal, and we eall it by 
numbers instead of names, so as to give you 
practice. First, how many came to school this 
morning ?’’ 

“Ten of us,’’ answered the little De House- 
Mouses. 

‘*Very good,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Now, re- 
member the lesson. How many are five and 
four ?’’ 

‘*Five and four are ten,’’ answered the chil- 
dren. 

‘Very good,’’ said Miss Tabby. ‘‘And I 
am relieved to find that none of you have 
strayed away during the day. Now run home, 
the entire ten of you.’’ 

The next day the nine children came, and | 
they were divided into classes of five and four, | 
and the lesson was that five and three are| 
nine, and Sleekness was put into the closet. | 
And Miss Tabby again called the roll by | 
numbers, and again convinced Mrs. De House- 
Mouse that nine children left school at dis- | 
missal. 





| would still be one remaining. 


learned that four and three are eight, and Cute- 
ness was put into the closet. 

And the fourth day three and three were 
seven. 

And the fifth day two and three were six. 

And the sixth day two and two were five. 

And the seventh day two and one were 
four. 

And the eighth day one and one were 
three. 

And meanwhile Fatness, Spryness, Soft- 
Foot, Long-Tail and Bright-Eyes had all gone 
into the closet. 

The ninth day only Whiskerando and White- 
Tooth were left to go to school. Miss Tabby 
taught them that one and none are two, and 
promptly put White-Tooth into the closet for 
disputing it. 

When the time came for dismissal, Miss 
Tabby smiled so broadly that it seemed as 
if her head would fall off, and asked Whisk- 
erando how many were in his class. 

‘‘One,’’ answered Whiskerando, quickly. 

‘“*Very good. And how many are in the 
other class ?’’ 

‘*None,’’ answered Whiskerando, timidly. 

**Very well answered,’’ said Miss Cat, ‘‘and 
you are a very bright scholar, Whiskerando. 
Now, remember our lesson. How many are 
one and none?’’ 

‘*T-two,’’ faltered poor Whiskerando. 

**Excellent!’’ cried Miss Cat. ‘*Now thetwo 
of you may run home!’’ 

‘*B-but, t-teacher,’’ stammered Whiskerando, 
‘there aren’t two of us to go home. There’s 
only me, and that’s one.’’ 

‘‘Dear! dear!’’ said Miss Cat, licking her 
lips. ‘‘ You are positively the stupidest pupil I 
ever had. ‘The doors are all locked and the 
windows are all closed, and yet you dare to 
dispute me. Now, again, how many are one 
and none?’’ 

‘*T-two,’’ said Whiskerando, weakly. 

‘*Well, then, if I should eat one of you, there 
And if, as you 
say, you are the only one, then the remaining 
one will be you, will it not?’’ 

Then Whiskerando saw what the wicked 
Miss Cat had been plotting all along, and knew 
that he must use his wits if he would escape. 

‘*Yes’m. But if you should eat me, by mis- 


And Mrs. De House-Mouse said it was very | take, instead of the other one, then how could 
annoying, but she never did have any head for | 
the higher mathematics. 

And the third day the little De House-Mouses 


the other one go to tell my mother that you 
sent home two of us?’’ 


‘*Ah, hum!’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Well, run 





I hear the rain upon the roof; 

I watch the birds at play; 
Oh, yes, it’s often very still, 

At night there’s not a sound— 
But I let mother in, of course, 


When bedtime comes around. 





Me " 
Miss TABITHA CAT 


Mouse 
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along home, and tell your mother I sent home 
two of you, and be sure you come back bright 
and early to-morrow.’’ 

She opened the door and Whiskerando slipped 


| past her, and tipping his head on one side, said 


**Yes’m. And to-morrow you will teach me 
that none and none are one, won’t you, ma’am?’’ 
and whisked away. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said Miss Cat. ‘‘I do believe 


| that little wretch was making fun of me. I 


| feel pretty sure he intends never to come back. 


| Well, well,’’ she purred, sticking out her long, 
pink tongue and smiling horribly, ‘‘I still 
have his nine brothers and sisters in the closet, 
and as I feel horribly hungry, I think I’ll 
begin on them right now.’’ 

She went to the closet, opened the door a wee 
| speck, and called, ‘‘ White-'Tooth, Fatness, 
Bright-Eyes, Spryness, Long-Tail, Cuteness, 
Soft-Foot, Sleekness, Blackieback !’’ 

But there was no answer. 

She opened the door very cautiously a little 
more, and a little more, and then threw it wide 
open, but all she saw was a hole in one corner 
and a note at the edge of it addressed to herself 
in mouse-track writing. 

In great haste she opened the note and read: 


Dear Teacher of Numbers. 
Nine from nine leaves how many? 
Your Loving Pupils. 
This made Miss Tabitha Cat so cross that 
she went out and took in her sign. 
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WalterBaker&Co-'s 


Chocolate 
e& Cocoa 


Itisa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
}| wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3:59 & $3:°°° SHOES i 
W. L. Douglas $4:00 Gilt Edge Line 


w.LDOUGCAS a i 
SHOES 

ALL ; 
PRICES 
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' ity, 


Douglas makes and sells 

more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer In the world. 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 

) " disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting, and pm aap yt wearin: 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3. 
shoe in the world. They are just as as 
those that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only 
difference is the price. If 1 could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show Food the care with which every 
pair of Douglas s' is made, you would realize 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 are the bes 
shoes produced in the world. 

If | could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in ~~ factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Douglas 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of | 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 | 
shoe on the market to-day. | 
Ww. L. Deusias Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys" School & 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 
las shoes. ake no substitute. one genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Pages 13 and 15, Dix- 
on’s Pencil Guide, tells 
the name and number 
of the particular pencil 
that should be in the 
hands of every drafts- 
man. 

Other pages for every 

person and every use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The 
book is absolutely free. 
Department AD, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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Fp tecngeeag Rock.—The danger of explo- 
sions in mines is not entirely confined to 
inflammable gases, carelessly managed fuses and 
neglected charges or cartridges. It has been 
observed in the Derbyshire lead-mines that 
some of the slate rocks are liable to burst on 
being scratched with a pick. The explosion. is 
supposed to be due either to gases enclosed in 


ber a severe explosion of slate rock occurred in 
a mine at Hillgrove, New South Wales, and 
the shock was felt for a mile or two over the 
surrounding country. In this instance it is 
believed that the rock wall where the explosion 
occurred was subjected to a mechanical strain. 
& 
oo to Future Ages.—The British 
Museum authorities have decided to make 
a collection of phonographic records preserving 
the voices of great living orators, singers and 
actors, and the instrumental renderings of 
famous musicians. The master records will be 
of nickel, from which molds will be taken. 
But for the sake of posterity the records will 
be very sparingly used during the lifetime of 
those whose voices are recorded. A similar 
undertaking is on foot in Italy. Imagine, if 
there had been phonographs when Demosthenes 
denounced Philip, when Cicero prosecuted 
Verres, when Mirabeau addressed the French 
revolutionists, and when Webster answered 
Hayne! NS 


Radiclosy Congress.—The rapid prog- 
ress of the new views in science developed 
since the discovery of the subdivision of atoms, 
and of the existence of radio-activity in uranium 
compounds, is strikingly shown by the fact that 
there is to be this summer at Liege, in Belgium, 
an international congress for the study of radi- 
ology and ionization. The Belgian universities 
have united, under the patronage of the state 
government, to promote the objects of the con- 
gress, and foreign men of science and scientific 
bodies are invited to participate. 
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A. Boon to 
Fretty 
Children. 


Pleasant to the taste, an aid to 
digestion, and a mild yet effective 
tonic is that formed by adding 
to a glass of sweetened water 
half a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., U. 8. A. 
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The Only Food She Could Eat. 


MIss ANNIE B. CROXTON, 
| I Winchester, Ky., writes: “I 
have lived wholly on Taro- 
ena for four months, having 
used over $30.00 worth al- 
ready. It is the only thing 
Ican eat. I have been very 
ill fur two years and under 
the care of noted specialists 
for the stomach, and I find 
that Taro-ena is the best 
thing I have used.” 

After a thorough compar- 
ison of Taro-ena and 50 other 
foods, Dr. H. P. McKnight, 
Superintendent Camp Health 
Sanitarium, Southern Pines, 
N.C., invites any practitioner 
to produce a case of indiges- 
tion in which Taro-ena can- 

t be taken, retained, di- 
gested and assimilated with 
perfect comfort. 

Taro-ena is cooked, un- 
sweetened Hawaiian taro 
meal—nothing added, noth- 
ing taken away. 

Zz 


hospital size $3.00 at drug 

stores. If your druggist doesn’t have it in stock order 
by mail of us. We pay the postage. 

Enough for four meals, including 

SAMPLE 10c. a very interesting book about 

Taro-ena, “The food that digests itself,”’ will be mailed 

on receipt of 10c. to pay for packing and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX Y, DANBURY, CONN. 
Lynn, Mass., is Our Home. 


This is where we weave elastic from new rubber and from 
it manufacture our celebrated Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


The best known remedy for 
Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 

eak_ Ankles, Lez Swell- 
ings, Ulcers, ete. They fur- 
nish quick relief and often 


, 















. permanently cure. 
Made exclusively to measure. You measure your- 
self under our directions. Prices low. Send to-day 
Sor measuring directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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the rocks, or to molecular strains. Last Decem- | 
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she em EDITION. 
HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. 


By WALTER CAMP. 
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Revised and 
ip to date. Ful- 
ly illustrated. 
Special articles 
—Training for 
F Mike 
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BUY FURS:MAKER 


Albrecht, St. Paul, has made furs for $0 years in the 
center of America’s Fur Region. Sendforourcata- 
log, the world’s authority onfurfashions;itcontains / , 


rooillustrations. Describesand gives prices of every 


thing in furs. Costs us Soc., — oe - = ag “yl 

° . 7TH ° 

E. ALBRECHT & SON, st. PauL, MINN. 
America’s Great Fur Shop 
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J > t 7% fy . Reid, Jr, Har- 
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£ . PE yard; How tor 7 
John L. deSaulles, Yale; Defence, by Wm. H. , ; 
Signals, by Rockwell and Hi " Team. Price 10c. 
Per Copy. For sale by all Newsdealers, Athletic 


Goods Dealers and Department Stores, or by mail from 
SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY, 29 Warren St., N. Y. City. 
Spalding’s catalogue of all athletic sports mailed 
ree to any address. 


Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture 80 closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 

with wool fleece that deties the cold. 

nap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 








ENNEN'S 32.258 


ME 


Newark. N.J. 




















“= HONEST PHYSICIAN 
V WORKS WITH HIMSELF FIRST. 


It is a mistake to assume that physicians are 
always skeptical as to the curative properties of 
anything else than drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who seek to 
heal with as little use of drugs as possible and by 
the use of correct food and drink. A physician 
writes from California to tell how he made a well 
man of himself with Nature’s remedy: 

“Before I came from Europe, where I was born,” 
he says, “it was my custom to take coffee with 
milk (cafe au lait) with my morning meal, a small 
cup (cafe noir) after my dinner and two or three 
additional small cups at my club during the 
evening. 

“In time nervous symptoms developed, with 
pains in the cardiac region, and accompanied by 
great depression of spirits, despondency—in brief, 
‘the blues!’ I at first tried medicines, but got no 
relief and at last realized that all my troubles 
were caused by coffee. I thereupon quit its use 
forthwith, substituting English Breakfast Tea. 

“The tea seemed to help me at first, but in time 
the old distressing symptoms returned, and I quit 
it also, and tried to use milk for my table beverage. 
This I was compelled however to abandon speedily 
for while it relieved the nervousness somewhat, it 
brought on constipation. Then by a happy inspira- 
tion I was led to try the Postum Food Coffee. This 
was some months ago and I still use it. I am no 
longer nervous, nor do I suffer from the pains about 
the heart, while my ‘blues’ have left me and life is 
bright to me once more. I know that leaving off 
coffee and using Postum healed me, and I make it 
a rule to advise my patients to use it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 














$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS 


FREE 


by selling among friends and neighbors 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking 
Powder and many 
other home needs. 
Everybody has use 
for Larkin Products. 
Thousands of 
young people 
earn one to a 
dozen valuable Pre- 
miums with slight 
effort. You can earn 
money, if preferred. 


WE HELP YOU 

Send postal and ask for 
New Premium List 92 
and 25 lists of Larkin 
Products to distribute 
among customers. Write ak 


° Desk. One of the 150 
your parents’ nameunder $10 premiums. 
yours. 







The Famous Solid 
Chautauqua 




















Lathttt Gore Buffalo, N. Y, | 
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A CHILD CAN 
APPLY IT 





JUST THINK WHAT 


LAAN VENTER 


Housekeeper ! 


B* DOING your usual dusting with a cloth 

moistened in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork, 
Piano, Furniture and Picture Frames will take on 
@ brilliant factory newness that will astonish you. 
Re-varnishing unnecessary, because scrgtches, 
stains and fly specks instantly disappear, leaving 
a smooth, brilliant surface. 


THAT’S NOT ALL. 

Yonr little girl can apply Liquid Veneer. It’s 
not work, but a pleasure tosee the instant change 
from dullness to a bright cabinet-factory newness. 
It’s not a varni but a surface food that is 
absorbed by the old finish, instantly restoring the 
latter to its original brightness and adding more 
lustre besides. There’s no delay, it dries instantly. 

FURTHERMORE: It carries away dust, dirt and 
smokiness at one sweep of the cloth, destroys disease 
germs, and leaves your home sanitary, pure, sweet and 
clean. One delighted customer writes that itis worth 
$100.00per bottle. The priceis only 50c., and one bottle is 
enough to completely renovate the average home. Sold 
by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


postpaid to anyone sending ns their dealer’s 
name and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
376 Etticort Sr. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











A KALAMAZOO 
<a DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 





save you from 


dealers’ profits. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 

PAY from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 

TH E All our cook stoves and ranges are equi with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy- 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


FREIGHT 


cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 


order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 













$5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 







We're manufacturers, not “mail- 
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“Multiply by six 
every time you 
get a two-pound 


package” of | 
PILLSBURY’S 
VITOS 


Meat of the Wheat. 


Twelve pounds of fine white- 
colored wheat food can _ be 
cooked from one box, or enough 
for a full week’s breakfasts for 
an average family. 

This is only one of the many 
rational reasons why PILLS-| 
BURY’S VITOS is the Ideal| 
Breakfast Food for your family, | 
especially your children. 





Appetizing, Palatable, 
Satisfying. 








Wh2n prepared it is never soggy or pasty, 
but holds its granular form. 


“A Common - Sense Food,” 


manufactured from the best of 
wheat by the same PILLSBURY 
who makes the flour. This guar- 
antees its absolute purity. 





Two In 
Honest Every 
Pounds Package. 





Price 15 Cents. 


Rocky Mountain Territory and West, 20 cents. 


If your grocer does not keep Pillsbury’s 


Vitos, send us his name, and we om 
mail you a 


SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE. 


(Enough for five generous dishes.) 


Piilsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Cereal Department 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 





| charitable purposes. 


monks throughout Turkey. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he ‘“‘Treaty of Portsmouth”’ was signed 
by the Japanese and Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries September 5th, and the text was made 
public. ‘The treaty contains the provisions 
which were summarized in this column last 


week, and provides for the countersigning 0 
| the treaty by the sovereigns of the two sateng 


within 50 days after its signature by the envoys: 
It is agreed that the military evacuation of 
Manchuria by both powers shall be completed 
within 18 months from the signing of the treaty. 
After the ceremony the Russian envoys attended | 
a service of thanksgiving, in which the forms 
of the Episcopal and Greek churches were com- 
bined; and the Japanese envoys, on leaving 
Portsmouth, presented to the Governor of New 
Hampshire, in recognition of the hospitality 
which they had received, $10,000, to be used for 


1 tne Disappointment is felt in Japan 
over the terms of peace. Public meetings 
| have been held to denounce the treaty, and at | 
| Tokyo, September 5th, there was rioting, during | 
which two men were killed and several hun- | 
dred were wounded. The rage of the mob was 
directed partly against foreigners, and some 





| visiting Americans were roughly treated. ‘Ten 


churehes were burned. ‘The office of a govern- 
ment newspaper was mobbed, and menacing 
crowds gathered before the American legation. 
The government proclaimed martial law Sep- | 
tember 6th. 


ih 


he Yellow Fever Situation at New | 

Orleans improved during the first week of | 
September, both as to new cases and deaths. 
There have been scattering cases of the disease 
at Vicksburg, Natchez, Gulfport and Pearl- 
ington, Mississippi; at Pensacola, Florida; at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and at several other points to 
which the infection was communicated by 
refugees from New Orleans. ‘There has been 
one case in the quarantine hospital at New 
York, but the patient was from Panama. 


A New Battle -Ship.—The battle-ship 
Vermont was launched at Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 3ist. ‘The vessel is about 
two-thirds finished, and will be ready for com- 
mission, it is expected, in December, 1906. It 
is of 16,000 tons’ burden, will carry 4 12-inch, 
8 8-inch and 12 7-inch breech-loading rifles in 
its main battery, and ranks among the most 





| powerful ships of war ever constructed for the 


United States navy. , 


Mx Interparliamentary Congress, which 


opened at Brussels, August 28th, was 
attended by many members of the British, 
French, German, Italian, Austrian and other 
Pet iy parliaments and of the American 
Congress. One of the most noteworthy inci- 
dents was the presentation by Representative 
Bartholdt of Missouri of a carefully elaborated 
scheme for a general arbitration treaty and the 
establishment of a permanent international 
parliament. After discussion the scheme was 
referred to a committee of specialists. 
& 
ance and the Church.—A natural sequel 
to the severance of the relations of church 
and state in France is the abandonment by the 


| French government of the position which it has 
| for many years held as the protector of Roman 


Catholic interests in the near East. Recently 
certain monks of the Capuchin order at Pera, 
whose church the local authorities had ordered 
removed as an obstruction to the streets of the 
town, applied to the French ambassador at 
Constantinople to present their claims to the 
Turkish government. He refused, and when 
the monks asked whether there would be any 
objection to putting the case in the hands of the 
Italian ambassador, he replied that there was 
none, and gave the same answer to a proposal 
that the Italian government should act for the 


holera in Burope.—Some uneasiness has 

been occasioned by the appearance of 
cholera at Hamburg and at several points on 
the Warthe and Weichsel rivers. Up to Sep- 
tember 2d there had been 51 cases and 19 deaths 
in Germany. There have been a number of 
cases in Russian Toland and in the Vistula 
district, and several in Galicia. Special pre- | 
cautions are being taken at Hamburg and 
Bremen to prevent the departure of emigrants 
——— for the United States 
eee without detention for quar- 
| antine. 






ecent Deaths.- 

Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, long and widely 
known as the author of 
the ‘‘Zigzag Journeys,”’ 
and other books for young 

pi people, and of patriotic 
H. BUTTERWORTH and religious verse, and 
assistant editor of The 
epithe from 1870 to 1894, died September 
5th, aged 65. Francisco Tamagno, the famous | 
tenor singer, died August 31st, aged 56. } 
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’ FOR BABY RASHES, 
* 1t®hings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless 


curatives for the skin and blood. A single set is often 
sufficient to cure most distressing cases of infantile 
and birth humors, milk-crust, seald-head, eezemas, 
rashes, and itching, scaly, pimply skin and sealp hu- 
mors, with loss of hair, of infancy and childhood. [Adr. | 











Operatorseeded 

Ger Se Schou endorsed by officials ¢ U. Tel. Co. and 
Total cost, nition boa’ room, 6 months, 

Catalog free. 


oR — ‘be reduced. me study also 
DGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
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The barber tests the smooth- 
ness of a razor by drawing the 















Per Cent. 


edge across his thumb nail. 
This test, and all tests, will 


SAVED ON prove that a smoother, keener 
edge can be obtained by using a 
DRESS GOODS. § | Torrey Strop than any other 


strop made. We have spent 
A Php gg Senge 50 years of study and experi- 
ave & ment in producing the best 


middlemen’s profits and strop for puttinga fine, smooth, 
let them help to pay your lasting edge on a razor. 
dressmaking bills. 

For “‘tailor-made”’ suits, skirts 
or almost any other costume, 


‘*HOPEWELL” 


4 MELTONS 


will delight the most fastidious. Made en- 
tirely of the most carefully selected wool, 
with not one atom of cotton or shoddy. 


are wonderful in their action— 
a few strokes, and your razor 


(Most so-called “all-wool” cloths contain makes shaving a pleasure, 
some.) Firmly and closely woven; will re- Torrey Strops are made in all 
tain their shape, luster and finish until they styles, including Cushion Belts, 
are entirely worn out. Swing, ete. They are sold at 
Price $1.30 per yard. 54 in, wide Se, Be, $1.00, $1.80, $200, and 
. D | . . . $2.50. Sent postpaid if your 
You would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard ) dealer cannot supply. Moncey 
anywhere else for a cloth of this quality. ——— refunded (or a new strop) if 


‘The Hopewell Mills were established in . not satisfactory. 
1836, and a spotless reputation of seventy —_ Edge 
years stands behind every yard of Hopewell Torrey's Oi Dressing 
cloth. will keep any strop soft and 
‘* Hopewell’’ Meltons are made in a num- pilable, Price lsc. at dealers, 
ber of designs and a large line of colorings. or mailed on receipt of price. 
You cannot afford to buy your fall or winter Catalogue containing direc- 
- until you have seen these samples. tions for keepin i ~ 
rite for them to-day. ‘hey will be sent at der mth om ——— 
pea if you will be particularly careful to , ¥ 
state what colors and mixtures you prefer. J. R. TO 
We refund immediately, without quibble P.O —_s & COn 
or question, the money of any purchaser van x 36 
who is not entirely satisfied. Worcester, Mass. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, HOPEWELL, CONN. 


























Swifts 


Premium A 





Swift’s Premium Bacon, sliced wafer-like, is an appetizer for 
Breakfast-— Luncheon— Dinner. It gives a delicacy and 
flavor to every meal. Satisfies the most particular taste. 
An ideal summer meat, for it is quickly cooked and easily 
kept. Try some by ordering today from your dealer. 

Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight yoaes constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


Should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 


Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONSTIPATION. 


t would be difficult to 

mention one of the so- 
called minor ills, or slight 
deviations from health, 
which is productive of 
greater harm than con- 
stipation. Physicians have 
come to recognize in re- 
cent years that one of the 
most potent factors in the 
causation, not only of discomfort but of confirmed 
invalidism, is what they call autointoxication, or 
self-poisoning of the system by the waste materials 
of the body which ought to be cast out by way of 
the intestines. 

Various nervous diseases, periodical headache, 
dyspepsia, skin diseases, ill temper, mental dul- 
ness, and even insanity are some of the morbid 
conditions attributable at times to this absorption 
of poisonous matter from the stagnant contents of 
the bowels. 

Constipation is a relative term, and it is not easy 
to define it in a manner applicable to all cases, for 
some persons have normally two or more move- 
ments every day, while others have but one every 
other day, but the average man in a condition 
of health goes to the closet once a day. This 
variation depends in part upon the amount and 
character of the food. Large eaters and those 
who live principally upon vegetables and fruits 
containing much fibrous or woody material will 
normally have a greater bulk of waste matter than 
small eaters, or those whose diet consists chiefly 
of meat or starchy foods. 

A sluggish state of the bowels may depend upon 
deficient action of the liver or upon a muscular 
weakness of the intestinal walls—especially of the 
lower bowel, or rectum, the office of which is the 
final discharge of the effete material. 

The inactivity of the liver may be due to various 
causes, but it, as well as the torpidity of the 
intestinal muscles, is most commonly the result of 
unhygienic living—insufficient exercise, living in 
overheated and stuffy rooms, irregularity in meals, 
want of sleep, worry, and, above all, neglect to 
obey promptly the call of nature. 

Often the clothing is at fault. It may restrict 
the normal movement of abdominal respiration 
which, if free, exerts a sort of natural massage on 
the intestines and facilitates the onward move- 
ment of their contents. 

Another frequent cause of chronic constipation 
is the injudicious use of laxative medicines, which 
overstimulate the intestinal muscles and, after the 
immediate effect has passed away, leave them 
more exhausted and weaker than before. The 
remedy for constipation is first of all the removal 
of the cause, but a consideration of the treatment 
of this troublesome condition must be reserved 
for another article. 


- 
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SAKHALIN. 


hen, after the Russian fleet had been swept 

from the sea, Japan turned her attention to 
the island of Sakhalin and took possession of it, 
the Mikado was only taking back what had once 
belonged to him. 


Sakhalin is a rocky island of about twenty-nine | 


thousand square miles in area, lying north of 
Japan in the. same chain of islands, and com- 
manding the mouth of the Amur River. It is one 
of the bleakest, least attractive spots in the world, 
yet it is the enforced home of thousands of 
Russians who have broken the laws or offended 
their rulers. 

For a long time the island was thought to be 
part of the mainland of Asia. When the Straits of 
Tartary had been discovered, it was the Japanese 
who sailed round the island and gave the world 
some knowledge of its littoral. The Japanese, 
too, were the first to exploit it, although they found 
it inhabited by Ainos and other primitive people; 
and they found also kitchen-middens and other 
mounds which indicated that it had been the home 
of man since the stone age. They discovered it to 
be an island heavily timbered with fir and larch, 
with maple, oak and other trees in the southern 
portion. 
most of which remained unknown to them then. 

The weather was abominable. It was generally 
cloudy or rainy. At Dui the mean annual tem- 
perature was but one degree above freezing— 
three above zero in January and sixty in July. 

They found two principal rivers leading into the 
interior, the Tym and the Poronia. The Tym, 
which is the larger, is navigable for rafts and light 
boats for fifty miles from the sea, but the rest of 


There were rich deposits of mineral, | 
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the way is too shallow and swift. 


What interested the Japanese most was tl 
abundant fishery round the coast, and the great 
quantities of edible seaweeds to be obtained ther 
A large trade in these has been established 
recent years, and as the Japanese live mostly 
sea-food, these supplies are important to the 
Mikado’s people. 

Russia first went to Sakhalin with a permanent 
colony about 1857, and in 1875 persuaded Japan to 
relinquish claim to the island. Since then it has 
been made a convict settlement. In 1902 there 
were living there more than five thousand hard- 
labor convicts, nearly ten thousand released 
| convicts and exiles, and enough exiled peasants, 
wives, husbands and children of convicts or exiles, 
to make a total of more than thirty-seven thousand, 
exclusive of the natives, who number about five 
thousand. Less than eight thousand acres were 
under crops. Almost the whole Russian popula- 
tion was engaged in lumbering or in the coal- 
mines. 
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HIGH TIME. 


E very one knows that nerves are delicate things, 

easily disturbed and difficult to keep in order. 
Mr. Underfoot, loyal husband that he was, had 
learned this lesson. 


“Yes, the doctor said Jenny ough to have a 
change of air, and she’s gone a kindof a rest- 
cure place for a while,” said Mr. Underfoot to one 
of his old friends, while his gaze was carefully 
fixed on the distant landscape. 

“Tired out?” inquired the friend. 

“No,” said Mr. Underfoot, Som, “she wasn’t 
tired out, for she hadn’t done anything to tire her. 
But she was always kind of high-strung, and 
toward the last of it she got real nervous. One 
day I just happened to inquire what time dinner 
was to be,—for it had varied about two hours one 
way or another,—and she was making molasses 
vingerbread, and my asking that question upset 
Ser nerves so that she poured the batter right 
over me before I could move off. So next day she 
went to the rest-cure.” 
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MADE OF EBONY. 


Massachusetts gentleman met a colored man 

who had recently worked for him, and into 
whose family, says the Boston Herald, a girl baby 
had come shortly before. 

“What have you named her?” asked Mr. Green, 

on being told by the father of the addition to his 
family. 
“Dat’s what we can’t ’cide on,” was the reply. 
“T wants her name Clara and my old woman wants 
it Nettie.” . 

“Well, then,” suggested Mr. Green, “why don’t 


you call her Clarinet? 
“T declare. Marse Green,” said the colored man, 
admiringly, “dat is purtier dan either of ’em.” 
Meeting his colored friend several weeks later, 
Mr. Green was amused to hear him say, ““We’s 
named her Clarinet.” 
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NOT AN INDEX OF POWER. 


oung Mr. Whimper, who had a worthy ambition 
for public office, had closed his canvass of his 
native state. He felt sure of his nomination, and 
was waiting, in good spirits, at his father’s fire- 
side to receive it. 
He had been asked to tell his experiences as a 
“spellbinder,” and had willingly consented. 
“But, on the whole,’”’ was his modest conclusion, 
“T was rather successful. And what gratified me 
articularly was that in the places where I was 
east known I met with the warmest reception.” 
It was several seconds before Mr. Whimper 
understood why his father and the girls laughed, 
and even his mother smiled. 
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WELL PARRIED. 


id hat passed between yourself and the com- 
plainant?” inquired the magistrate in a 

county court. “I think, sor,” replied the worthy 
Mr. O’Brien, “a half-dozen bricks and a lump of 
paving-stone.” In “Irish Life and Humour” Mr. 
William Harvey gives another anecdote of the 
Irishman’s readiness in the court of law. 

“Now, Pat,” said a magistrate to an old offender, 
“what brought you here again ?”’ 

“Two policemin, sor,” was the laconic reply. 

“Drunk, I suppose ?”’ queried the magistrate. 

“Yes, sor,” said Pat, “both av thim.” 
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GASTON ABROAD. 


hile King Alfonso of Spain was riding with 
President Loubet through the streets of 
Paris a bomb was thrown at him. Thereupon, 
says the New York Times, the following discourse 
took place: 
“Whom are they after?” queried the Spanish 
monarch, 
And the president replied, in the choicest 
| Parisian: 
“After you, my dear Alfonse.” 
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SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT. 


‘¢-Phis question whether a word should have its 

adverbial or its adjective form seems to me 

to have little to do with the sense. Now what is 

the difference between talking loud and talking 
loudly?” 

“No difference,” replied the pedagogical friend. 

“But look here: for a large fee you give legal 


advice freely, but you don’t give it free. I think 
that will retain you for a while.” 
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| JUST A WISH. 


| “There was no doubt as to who was the head 
| of the Meekun family, to judge by a trifling 
passage atarms chronicled by the Chicago Tribune. 


“What are you doing with that sheet of paper, 
Orville?” sharply asked his wife. 
“I am making a wish,” answered Mr. Meekun. 
“A wish?” 
“Yes, my dear. In your presence I shall not 
| presume to call it a will.” 






Falls and rapid » teots 
with excellent power, are abundant. ceous Dentifrice. 
1e 


For the teeth use“ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


A NL SN A eS 
Large protits made ona small 

4 plotof ground: Roomin your 
garden to grow a_valuable 

> crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Send four cents and 


et our booklet © _H, telling all about it. Address, 
cDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. ?omnt 


exceeds 
supply. Railroads send to _us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 

b, today for our 40-page booklet. 
DW Itis FREE. yagLEenTINE SCHOOL 
——™ OF TELEGRAPHY, 520 Jackman 
Bidg., Janesville, Wis. (Est. 33 years.) 


















EVERY woman’s figure has points 
of excellence. 

From simple measurements sent us 
by mail our experts can discover the 
good points of your figure and cut gar- 
ments so as to make the most of them. 
@ That is why our garments not only fit perfectly, 
but also become the figure for which they are 
designed. 

@ You take no risk in giving our wonderful sys- 
tem a trial, for we will positively refund your 
money if we fail to fit you. 


FALL SUITS wo'crvee $6 to $25. 


NOTHING READY-MADE. 
@ Style Book,samples . 
of materials and sim- ; 
ple measurement di- 
rections seut free. 


Your choice of cloth ) f 





rom over 400 materi- 
als. Ask for as many 
samples as you like. 
Our Style Book 
shows over 150 of the 
most popular fashions 
in New York, and 
tells you how we can 
fit you from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express charges 
to any part of the U. 8. 


to any part of the United States 
We Send FREE (0907 pert P and Winter Style Book. 


showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the Newest Materials, and simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders No Agents Established 

Only. or Branches. 17 Years. 
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KUTTER — 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 





are scientifically designed and made of the 
finest cutlery. steel—they have been the 
standard for 36 years and received the. highest 
award at the World's Fair, St.Louis. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Kniyes for men and 
women are the very best made, ne: 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, write us and learn where to get them. 
Scissor Booklet sent “ 
A complete line of cutlery and toole is sold 
under this Mark and Motio: es 
“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.” 
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St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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When you leave the breakfast-table it is worth everything to feel 
ready for the day. Ready for duty or pleasure. The appetite 
satisfied, the mind alert. The secret of being ready is eating right. 


Pettiohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


The food that makes you ready. Combines 
energy and strength-giving qualities with 
a luscious breakfast dish that will please 
the most fastidious appetite. 

TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED. 
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CREAM of WHEAT 


is the nght part of the wheat for nerve and 
muscle, is right in the way it is prepared at 
the mill, and is nght in serving. It is popular, 
and has the right of way among all cereals. 
A PERFECT CEREAL—A DAINTY DESSERT—ALL GROCERS. 





